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that it was the interest, the clear interest, of the cruiser that 
the slave-ship should have these unhappy beings on -board— 
that she should have completed her cargo of slaves—that 
she should sail with that cargo from the African coast—and 
that till then she should not be captured: much less was her 
commander to be prevented from committing the crime of 
taking those creatures on board by a premature interference. 
No; the cruiser was to wait until the criminal act was com- 
pleted, because until it was completed the right to head-mo- 
ney could not attach to the-capture. ‘The vessel then goes 
fitted up with all the horrible means of carrying on its felo- 
nious traffic. It had abundance of chains and fetters for 
the intended victims of avarice, it had guns which hardly 
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SPEECH OF LORD BROUGHAM IN THE 


HOUSE OF LORDS ON NEGRO SLAVERY. 


rouzham rose to present a petition on the subject 
of Meare. Poe from the ore of Leeds. The signatures 
to the petition amounted to between 16,000 and 17,000 - 
and looking to the great respectability of the names that 
were appended to it, he believed that it spoke the unani; 
mous opinion on this subject of the inhabitants of that part 
vof the kingdom, The petitioners complained that the pro- 
prietors of slaves had not taken those steps with respect to 
the emancipation of the negroes which, under compact they 
‘had entered into with the country, they ought to have done. 
After having profited to the amount of upwards of 18,000,- 
‘000 of money, all of which they had obtained under the 
‘name of compensation for some loss which it was expected 
their property would sustain in consequence of the projected 
alteration, all of which had been voted by the Parliament in 
the confiding spirit and firm belief that the sum so voted was 
nothing more nor less than a compensation for apprehended 
foss—for not 1,000,000, not 1/, not Is., would have been vo- 
ted if such a loss had rot been apprehended; after all this, it 
turned out that the proprietors had received their 20,000,- 
-000/, of money, or were in the course of receiving 20,000,- 
000/. of the money of the people of England, in compen- 
sation of, if he might use the phrase, a profit—not of a loss; 
they had profited by free labour, and their lands had increa- 
sed in value by several years purchase. Many of those who 
were parties to this petition were his own personal friends, 
and he could say that they stated nothing for their own 
sakes; all they did was for the pure sake of justice and hu- 
‘manity. They prayed that the system of slavery which now 
* existed —that of allowing apprentices by indenture—should 
‘ be put an end to as soon as possible, that was to say, on the 
1st of August, 1838, He now begged leave to give notice, 
‘in presenting this petition, and 13 other petitions, from dif- 
‘ferent parts of the country, with the same prayer, that he 
‘should, as soon as the more pressing question of Canada 
was got out of that house in one way or other, then name 
an early day to bring before their lordships a proposition for 
ithe purpose of enabling their lordships to accede to the pray- 
ters of these numerous and respectable petitioners. Agree- 
ing, as fe did, in the sentiments of these petitioners, he 
could not help noticing a material difference between the 
claimed: redress, and another grievance, the subject of which 
he felt it to be his bounden duty to bring before their lord- 
ships, That difference was, that whereas objections might 
be taken to some of the powers and provisions of the Slave- 
ry Emancipation Act—that whereas some might complain 
that they did not go to the right length in effecting the ob- 
ject which they hadin view—that they had stopped short of 
the proper mode of dealing with negro slavery—that where- 
as some might hold that their fair hopes had been frustrated, 
and their just expectations disappointed, by the conduct of 








Lyears of allowing certain rewards for the conviction of felons 


ever fired twice without bursting, for such articles did the 
natives sell their wives and children, and often their neigh- 
bors, when they could succeed in entrapping them. Thus 
fitted, the vessel goes out on her voyage. He did not charze 
the officers of the cruisers with giving encouragement to the 
slave-ships, but he did say that no step was taken by the 
anthorities on the coast, no step.was taken by the cruisers, 
to prevent the cargo, as the captives were called, from being 
puton board. The statement which he was about to sub- 
mit to their lordships he had on authority which could not 
for an instant be doubted—that of Mr. Laird, the companion 
of Mr, Oldfield, and unfortunately now the only survivor of 
an attempted journey into the interior of Africa. Accor- 
ding to his statement, it appeared that the cruiser did not go 
to the port where the slaver was about to take in her cargo. 
The effect of that would be, that the cargo would not be 
brought down, and of course if there were no slaves cap- 
tured, there would be no head-money to be received by thé 
crew of the cruiser. The practice of the cruiser was, that 
when she was informed of a slaver taking in a cargo in any 
particular harbour, she put out to sea to such a distance as 
that she could barely keep the harbour in sight, while she 
herself could not be seen from the harbour, She there 
watches the slaver, and gives chase the moment she comes 
in sight;-and here came an inevitable exasperation of the 
miseries to which the unhappy slave was subjected. It was 
well known that the great object in the construction and 
outfitting of a slave-ship is swiftness of sailing; to this every 
consideration, he would not say of humanity for the slave, 
for he was not so absurd as to expect any thing humane 
from those employed in this mystery of iniquity, as the slave 
trade had been called, but every consideration he might say 
of even the safety of the ship itself was sacrificed, The 
slaver was not constructed on the principle which with res- 
pect to all vessels carrying passengers had been rendered 
necessary by a bill which had passed the Legislature some 
years ago, She was made in every way for rapid sailing, 
and was only broad enough to give her a hold of the water 
with her sails set, ‘There was no consideration whatever 
for the misery endured by the slaves, who were passed in 
between decks by absolute pressure, as if they were dead 
goods. That was one cause of the misery they endure; but 
there was another to which he could not refer without a de- 
gree of horror which he felt it impossible to describe, and 
which he was hopeless of impressing on their lordships in 
its true colours, though he had made up his mind to narrate 
it as it had been mentioned to him—and this horrible prac- 
tice was alsé to be traced up to the system of head-money 
allowed on the recapture of slaves, Their lordships were 
aware of a practice “which existed in this country for many 


of a particular class, which rewards were not unaptly termed 
“blood-money.” One effect of that bad practice was to 
cause the commission in many cases of the offences which 
it was intended by severity of punishment to prevent. Par- 
ties were sometimes inveigled into crime for the sake of the 
reward on their conviction. He did not suppose that the 
system of head-money would have the first effect of the 
blood-money, for he did not believe that the cruisers created 








the planters——that they might complain that the undoubted 
right of the country for a return for £20,000,000 of money, 
taken from the country, had been evaded by the proceedings 
of the local Legislatures, and that, therefore, not enough had 
been done for the emancipation of the slaves—that what 
had been effected fell very far short of that measure to which 
all men’s hopes and views and just expectations had been 
pointed; nevertheless, it could not be asserted that what had 
been done had not all proceeded in the right direction, - It 
was therefore, a difference of degree, and of degree alone, 
that formed the subject, at present, of universal and just 
complaint. The complaint in this instance was that too long 
a period had been prescribed for the complete emancipation 
of the negroes; it was, that too much suffering still weighed 
on the victims of our avarice and selfishness in the West 
India colonies; that too little had been done there, that more 
ought to have been done; that they had not relaxed the sys- 
tem sufficiently. That was the gross amount of charge.— 
But no one attempted to say that in what had been done 
they had not taken the right direction. It might be said, 
looking at the succession of proceedings which had taken 
place, that they had not stood still in their course—that they 
had done nothing to make slavery more burdensome, more 
bitter, more revolting, than it before was—that they had act- 
ed in conformity with the wishes of their humanc, and 


in any way the crime which they were intended to prevent; 
but blood-money had another effect, A mah by whose con- 
viction the reward was to be obtained, was allowed to go on 
in the commission of crime on the ground that he was not 
yet of “weight cnough,” and his crimes were connived at 
until he became, as the phrase went, of sufficient weight.— 
He feared that the system of head-money had-an effect 
somewhat analozous on the cruisers. The slaver was al- 
lowed to proceed in her infamous course until she was of 
sufficient weight—that was, until head-money could be ob- 
tained. He now came to another part of this enormous 
system of robbery and murder. When a slave-ship was 
chased by any of our cruisers, her officers and crew debated 
with themselves whether they should lighten their vessel, 
and try and get back to the port from which they started, 
and there replace the loss of part of their cargo, or whether 
they should try and get across the Atlantic with even a part 
of their cargo. Their lordships were not aware of the ter- 
rible amount of human suffering involved in the words 
“with even a part” of their cargo, In trying to escape the 
pursuing cruiser the slave captain begins by lightening his 
ship by throwing overboard the heaviest of the negroes, 
who are as valueless to him as any lumber on board. Men, 
women, and children were thus thrown overboard without 
remorse and in numbers proportioned to the distance which 





thinking, and considerate countrymen, But if it were av- 
erred, that notwithstanding the measure of 1833, -slavery 
had been extended—that men had been reduced to captivity 
who before were free men—that instead of its horros being 
lightened the wretchedness of slavery had increased—that 
those limbs which we were anxious to free from galling 
chains have been loaded with fetters more galling,—would 
there not have been from every part of this empire, nay from 
every part of the civilized world, a burst of indignation at 
the continuance of such cruelties? Would not those fetters 
have been broken and destroyed inan hour? Yet, such 
was the grievance, not of degree, but of positive unmitiga- 
ted evil, which he had to bring before their lordships. He 
had not to show to their lordships that negro slavery, much 
as they had paid for the boon, was nevertheless not abolished; 
he had not to show that the yoke of slavery was less light 
than it was in 1833—no; what he had to call their attention 
to was, that the slave trade, in all its infamy, was at the pre- 
sent moment going on, and flourishing, and extending to a 
most lamentable degree. What he wished to call their lord- 
ships’ attention to was the fact, that that cruel and disgrace- 
ful traffic which had been denounced by the voice of every 
enlightened nation throughout Europe had become, under 
the clumsy and preposterous course which they had adopted, 
more and more flourishing, more and more extensive, that 
daily more and more cruelties were practised—that, in fact, 
to supply the market those who were embarked in this ac- 
cursed traffic were tearing out the bowels of the African 
continent! He meant not to speak of the policy, with 
tespect to this subject, which had been pursued by Minis- 
ters, or by their predecessors, nor would he say any thing as 
to the pains which had been taken to put an end to this sys- 
tem; but he would lay before their lordships a statement of 
facts, and he would say that he did not know of those facts 
himself till within the last 48 hours, otherwise he should not 
‘have slept on his pillow one night without calling the atten- 
‘tion of Parliament and of the country to this most enor- 
mous and scandalous abuse. Their lordships would recol- 
ect when, in 1807 and 1808, an effort was made to put an 
end to the slave trade,—certain acts were then passed by 
the American Congress, and it was but justice to say that 
that body showed an anxious desire to put an end to the 
trade at the earliest hour the’ constitution of the United 
States would permit it. He should now point out what was 
the inevitable consequence of the plan then agreed upon.— 
The plan was, he believed, to confine the right of capture on 
‘mae sane vessels, whether belonging to British or 
salah > (afterwards French, Spanish, and Portu- 
sails adil a uded), The plan was to confine.the right of 
disttihen 3 ren and bringing into port for condemnation, 
ps n this employment, to the cruisers of the United 
States and His Majesty’s vessels of 
But the boon held out in orde mir Sear dg ew viene 
ths éninsaniaar tien, was a t to quicken the diligence of 
, nly that they should share in th 
soctelle of ‘chth:s y should share in the 
Pp s of each vessel captured ang condemned ; 
but that a certain sum of money per head and here n. 
ed tual: : » and therefore call- 
money, should be paid for each slave taken; That 
was granted for the purpose. of quickening: the dili : 
and zeal of the cruisers in the performance of this iH 
office—the capture and emancipation of these ahtuauaen, 
Soe Now, it must be admitted, at first sight, that this aa. 
wad inducement to the capture of slaves would seem 
mire seers z beneficial effect, But let their lordships 
not relax the at itional inducement had operated. It did 
sers against Fy * sc of those who commanded the crui- 
traffic of murder a miscreants to whose hands this 
thelr Vigilance { elony was intrusted; it did not telax 


fect—that for the sr e"2s slave-ships; but it had this ef- 


& the slave vessel (h 
ane Soever the proof might be that taint “ 
ink a pas h that nefarious traffic) till she had gone 
it~of — “od ae rey: stpposed he must so call 
the highwai ‘ ard-—till she was tead i 
'ehway of nations, and to proceed with thet tote vy 


the pursuing ship might be gaining on him. The slaves 
were thrown over with the fetters placed on them before they 
were brought on board—fetters which were considered neces- 
sary, first, for the protection of the crew against the multitudes 
of the slaves, and also to prevent attempts at suicide, to which 
the slaves were ever ready to resort, if an opportunity pre- 
sented itself on their voyage. It might be supposed that |}: 
these fetters were fastened with a padlock, which the captain 

could unfasten at his pleasure, and that such a mode of fas- 

tening would be adopted to facilitate the escape of the slave 

in case of fire or of shipwreck; but nothing of this kind was 

done, There was no padlock. The fetters were rivetted 

by the smith before they came on board, and were continued 

on until they were brought to the market to be sold. Anoth- 

er object of the fetters was, that when it became necessary 

to throw parties over to lighten the ship, they when cast in, 

fetters and all, would have the less chance of escape. To 

lessen that chance weights were sometimes added,—for the 

negro, with the Herculean strength which he generally pos- 

sessed, and from that facility of swimming which gave him 

a sort of amphibious nature, could easily, if left to his own 

unfettered exertions, support himself in the waves until the 

pursuing schooner came up, and if taken on board would 

prove a most important witness against those who had torn 

him from his native home; to prevent this the weights were 

added, which sunk him before aid could arrive: but that was 

not the only mode of lightening the vessel, Sometimes 

three human beings were packed closely in a cask, which 

was thrown over with weights attached to it, and one slaver 

which was pursued had before she was captured thrown over 

12 such casks, each closely packed with human beings. In 

another instance two slave-ships which were chased had had 

upwards of 500 slaves on board, every one of whom met a 

watery grave, Let not their lordships imagine that this was 

a fancy sketch, It was, unhappily, a detail of facts which 

he had received from a gallant officer who was for some time 

a Commodore on the Western African station. But he had 

not yet:stated all, The sharks seemed to know this scene of 
bloodshed, and it was a fact which was stated to him on the 

same good authority, that they followed the slave-ship from 

the port, and the track of that ship could be traced across 

the Atlantic by the blood of her murdered victims hurled 

into the ocean to facilitate the escape of the vessel from its 

pursuers, He knew he had said enough to impress on their 

lordships some notion of the atrocities of this horrid system, 

but were he disposed to go into detail, he could say more.— 

The authority to whom he had alluded had beheld these 

with horror and disgust, and with almost shame at having 

the same human form with the beings of whose acts he was 

speaking; he had witnessed scenes of which the public ear 

could not bear the disclosure—scenes which he would not 

then attempt to paint in detail, but which he-would venture 

to say had never been surpassed by any cruelties committed 

in either hemisphere by- all the blood-stained, gold-defiled 

annals of Spain and Portugal in the new world, in ages 

gone by, and* from which those nations had earned an un- 

enviable name of infamy, surpassing those earned by: the 

most sordid and cruel of the human race. “He (Lord 

Brougham) would add, that it had been his painful lot to 

witness scenes with which the most cruel results.of Spanish 

avarice in the new world would have sunk to almost levity | 
in-the comparison—scenes which he would defy the history 

of any other country to equal, arid which had not been ex- 

ceeded by the great poet of Italy in his wildest fancies when 

Peojling the infernal regions with creatures of his own fer- 

tile imagination, in tints so dark as had not heen surpassed 
by his own great countryman, when he said— 


“Mortua quin etiam- jangebat corpora vivis,” 


It had happened more than once—it was. a thing of not 
unfrequent occurrence that where one of two fettered slaves 
died on board, the corps was left bound t6 the survivor who 
envied the lot that put an end to his miseries. The mother 
is allowed to bring forth the fruit of her womb on the bare 
deck of the vessel, surrounded by the decaying corpses of her- 
fellow slaves,—If he were asked to what he ascribed those 
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the recapture of: slaves; if he were called on for his proof of 
their existence, he would say, it was to be found the testimo- 
ny of most respectable officers in Her Majesty’s service, — 
His witnesses were the captain, lieutenant, and commodore 
of the cruisers, He would ask whether those officers were 
ever successful? Whether they were always vigilant ?— 
Whether the slavers never escape? He found upon exami-. 
nation that the amount of the importation of slaves into the 
new world was as large, as steady, as it had ever been, and 
did not show the slightest diminution or even appearance of 
decrease. ‘This he knew, that the sea risk was now become 
matter of certain calculation, ‘The premium of-insurance 
on an African slave-ship at the Havannah, the last time he had 
an opportunity of seeing the returns, was only 12. per 
cent., which deducting 4 per cent, for sea risk and ‘the 
underwriters profit, left the value of the sea-risk insurance at 
only 8 percent. He had also seen the quotations from Rio, 
which were much less, being only 11 per.cent. in all, which, 
deducting sea risk and underwriter’s profit, would leave only. 
7 per cent. He (Lord Brougham) knew that at one time 
there were in one year, 1835, eighty-five slave ships fitted 
out at the Havannah, of which seventy-five returned safe to 
the Havannah, The number varied from 175 to 700, this 
average giving 28,000 imported into the Havannah in the 
year 1836. After the dreadful treatment to which these 
slaves were subjected, and which he had detailed to their lord- 
ship, and the risk which they ran of being thrown overboard 
in chase, there were, horrible to relate, 500 in one vessel and 
780 in another. He did not speak vaguely when he said 
that in one single month, the month of December, 1836, 
there arrived at Rio, in two vessels, called the Felicidade and 
the El Sicolo, two cargoes.of slaves, the one 500, the other 
780. In the year 1837, 4,500 slaves were imported in the 
principal settlement of their friend and ally the Empire of 
Brazil. The greatest of all slave-dealers were the Brazilians, 
the Spanish, and the Portuguese; and this country, and he 
might add France also, with the full knowledge of the ‘fact, 
still continued quibbling with them about. the construction of 
treaties, and endeavoring to obtain from those Courts the 
right to search the ships, suffering all this time these dread- 
ful enormites to be perpetrated, when they would not’ allow 
for one hour a common pirate to pollute the great highway 
of the seas, even though the flags of these nations protected 
him, They were, forsooth, to be stopped by the might of 
Spain; they who dared the power of France, and who never 
paused for an instant before they threw themselves into the 
breach against all Europe combined when they had only the 
continental nobility and dethroned monarchs of Europe for 
their clients, they now paused when they had for their clients 
millions of African slaves, and when the rights of justice and 
humanity called for vindication, If a mere word did it, a 
word would not be wanting; if a wave of the hand would 
put it down, the gestulation would not be wanting; but when 
in addition to these something further was required, some 
activity was wanting, their tongues cleaved to the roofs of 
their mouths, their hands were paralyzed, when the greatest 
enormities were being perpetrated that ever stained the annals 
of mankind. They shrank, forsooth, and blenched and 
quailed before the ancient and powerful monarchy of Brazil 
(a laugh), before the established and consecrated might of 
Portugal, and consolidated, well-united, monarchy of Spain 
in the old world! (Cheers and laughter.) He,hoped there 
was now to be anend of these things, that they would blench 
and falter and quail no longer, and that one of the most dis- 
tinguishing glories of the present reign would be the putting 
down of this infamous and accursed traffic. (Hear.) He 
would not surround the throne of their young Qeeen so 
much with the triumphs of armies and the glories of war.— 
He would not build it upon military or naval greatness,— 
He would have it founded upon the broad and solid basis of 
rights established, of liberties extended, of humanity protec- 
ted, and of justice promulgated to the whole world.— 
(Cheers.) He would have it go down to the latest posterity 
that their young Queen, in the first year of her reign, had 
adorned her country—had fortified her throne—had_ embel- 
lished her crown by putting an end to the worst of crimes, 
by gaining the greatest triumphs that man had ever won, in 
putting down the greatest of crimes that man had ever com- 
mitted, (Cheers.) 








REPORT. 


Of the select Committee in relation to Mr. Patton’s resolu- 

tion, Senate, of Ohio, February 17, 1838, 

Mr. Wane, from the Select Committee to whom was re- 
ferred petitions praying the Legislature to protest against the 
resolution of the House of Representatives, of 21st Decem- 
ber, made the following 

REPORT: 

The Select Committee, to whom was referred the memo- 
rials of sundry citizens of Ashtabula, and other counties, 
praying the Legislature to protest against Mr, Patton’s Res- 
olution, in the House of Representatives, have had the sub- 
ject under consideration, and a majority of them report— 

That the memorials set forth, in substance, that the House 
of Representatives of the United States did, on the 21st day 
of December last, adopt the following resolution, viz: 
“Resolved, That all petitions, memorials and papers, touch- 
ing the abolition of slavery, or the buying selling, or trans- 
ferring of slaves, in any State, District, or Territory of the 
United States, be laid upon the table, without being debated, 
read or referred, and that no further action whatsoever shall 
be had thereon.” 

That the memorialists regard said resolution as a denial of 
the right of petition,a violation of the Ist article of the 
amendment of the Constitution of the U. States, and an as- 
sumption of authority at war with the fundamental princi- 
ples of republican government, destructive of the rights of 
the people, and dangerous to the union of these States. 

They, therefore earnestly pray the Legislature of this 
State, in the name of the people, to protest, without delay, 
against said resolution, and to invoke the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States immediately to rescind the 
same; and that a copy of such protest be forwarded to each 
of the Senators and Representatives of this State in Con. 
gress, to be by them laid before that body, : 

The committec would observe, that the above memorial ex- 
presses the sentiments of a numerous and highly respectable 
meeting of citizens of the county of Ashtabula, convened for 
the sole purpose of taking into consideration the above res- 
olution, and vindicating the right of petition, And the 
committee have reason to believe, that the memorial speaks 
the sentiments of all, or a great majority, of the people of 
this State. 

When we reflect upon the origin, nature, and importance 
of this right, we shall not be surprised, that a free and intelli- 
gent people, jealous of their liberties, should regard any at- 
tempt to violate or abridge it, (by those in power,) with 
apprehension & alarm. _ The right to petition appears to be 
a natural and inalienable right, incident to every intelligent 
being. It arises from the natural weakness and dependence 
of human beings, upon each other. It consequently existed 
prior to the formation of civil society, and independent of it, 
Therefore, no municipal regulation can rightfully abrogate ot 
abridge it. Its highest and most exalted exercise is manifest; 
ed in the devout offering of the humble and~ contrite heart 
to the great Author of its being, who has graciously vouch: 
safed to hear and answer our petitions. . Could an intelligent 
being be found whe could exist entirely independent of ail 
others, it would be safe to deny such an one the right of pe 
tition. What would be said of the parent who should refuse 
to hear the complaints of his children? Yet his duty te 
hear and attend to their complaints, is not more manifest 
(and indeed it is of infinitely less importance,) than is the 
duty of those who are intrusted with authority to make laws, 
to hear and attend to the complaints of those who are to be 
governed by them. 

Indeed, the free and uninterrupted exercise of this right 
isthe very essence of a republican government, withou 
which it matters not what its external form be, still it is 4 
body without a soul, and must, of necessity degenerate to ¢ 
despotism, Ns 

Yet, clear and palpable as is the existence of this impot- 
tant right, it has, in other countries, nevertheless, been fre; 
quently cloven down, and prostrated beneath the reckless 
hand of arbitrary and despotic power. In Russia, we at 
informed by Montesque, “that the Czar Peter established a | 
law, that no subject might petition the throne until he hal 
first petitioned two different ministers of state. And, in 
case he obtained justice from néither, he might then presenta 
third petition to the prince; but upon pain of death, if found 
to be in the wrong.” 

And, even in Great Britain, the suject labors under many 
serious obstacles, in the exercise of this right, The refusil 
by the King and Parliament of Great Britain, (while we 
were yet colonies,) tohear and attend to. our petitions, mitt 


‘the prompt & indignant rebuke of our forefathers, and was 


assigned by those great apostles of human liberty, (the siga- 
ers.of the Declaration of Independence,), as a promineat 
reason, which was-to justify them, in all time to come, 
sundering their allegiance tothe mother country, and setti 
her. gigantic power at defiance, .And to maintain this great 
principle, they mutually “pledged their lives, theit fortunes, 








Piracy, muder, and robbery in which she was engaged. So. 


enormities, he would say, to the system of head-money on 
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tionary struggle was at an end, and this pledge gloriously 
redeemed, these great men, in framing the Constitution of 
the U. S., in order to place this important right upon a basis 
that should never be shaken, by the first article of the amend- 
ments of that instrument declared, “that Congress shall make 
no law abridging the right of the people peacably to assem- 
ble and to petition the government for a redress. of grievan- 
ces. 

Now, this right of the people, thus to petition the gov- 
ernment, necessarily imposes on the government a corres- 
ponding obligation, patiently to hear, and carefully to consider, 
the merits of their petitions. 

Any other construction would render this Constitutional 
provision a dead letter. But, by the resolution of the House 
of Representatives, petitions and memorials, however numer- 
ous or respectable, are not to be read, printed, debated, refer- 
red, or acted upon. Can this be regarded in any other light, 
than an indirect and insidious evasion of the constitutional 
provision? Is it less dangerous toliberty, than would be a 
bold, open, and direct denial of the right of petition? Is it 
more respectful to the petitioners ? Indeed, is it more high- 
minded and magnanimous? ‘These are questions of no or- 
dinary import, and should be answered satisfactorily by the 
supporters of the resolution, Will it be answered that Con- 
gress have no constitutional power to grant the prayer of such 
petitions as are embraced within the resolution of the House 
of Representatives? Even admitting this to be the case, it 
could furnish no excuse for suppressing the petitions. For 
should such reasoning prevail, Congress might, under. the 
same pretence, turn a deaf ear to all petitions whatsoever, 

Again, how shall it be ascertained whether Congress pos- 
sesses the power or not, if the petitions are not to be read, 
printed, debated, referred, or acted upon, 


Perhaps it may not be improper here to inquire whether 
this is the most rational method of determining grave and 
interesting constitutional questious? Should experience 
enable Congress'to answer in the affirmative, it will also 
teach the people that it is far more economical. ~ But, so far 
from its being true that Congress have not the constitutional 
power to grant the prayer of such petitions, as are’ embraced 
within the aforesaid resolution, the contrary is maintained, by 
the most eminent jurists in the country; and it is believed 
there are but few who would, at this time, hazard their rep- 
utation by a denial of the constitutional right. But, admit- 
ting that doubts may exist upon this subject, should not these 
doubts be settled in the usual manner? To us,it appears 
that the questions proposed by the petitions for the action of 
Congress, and sought to be suppressed by the resolution, are 
rather questions of expediency ‘than constitutional diffi- 
culty. 

We are aware that attempts have frequently been made to 
justify the resolution in question, on the ground that the 
topics suppressed by it are of an exciting, and even of a 
dangerous character, and ought not, therefore, to be agitated 
in Congress, But we are not able to discover any autho- 
rity in Congress to dispense with the consideration, (and dis- 
cussion, if need be,) of any subject to which the people, by 
petition, shall think proper to call their attention. It should 
never be forgotten that ours is emphatically a government of 
reason and argument, and not of force; consequently, no 
subject which concerns the welfare of the people, or even 
that they may deem important, (and of this they must be the 
sole judges,) is too sacred for investigation, On this subject, 
the government proceeds upon this principle, laid down by 
one of her wisest sages, viz: “that error of opinion may be 
tolerated, while reason is left free to combat it.” And the expe- 
rience of all nations fully demonstrates, that error cannot be 

fully batted with any other weapon. [f, therefore, 
there exist in this country any institution, which claims for 
itself special exemption from the operation of this great and 
important principle, there is reason to apprehend, that it is 
at variance with the fundamental principles of our govern- 
ment, and it calls loudly for immediate investigation, 

Onthe eastern continent, among nations which originated 
in dark and barbarous ages, where the odious and degrading 
principle prevails, that governments are established, only for 
the aggrandizement of those who rule; and where the right to 
govern is inherited and recognized as property by the dupes 
of power, it is not surprising that the right to petition, lke 
every other right of the people, shouid be regarded with 
jealousy, and treated with contempt, But it should ever be 
borne in mind, that it was the great object of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States to overthrow and reverse this 
absurd order of things, and to erect a government upon a 
more rational basis. 

The United States is probably the only example which the 
history of the world can furnish, a government deliberately 
established by the people themselves, for their own benefit; 
andif this has been attained in a higher degree here than 
elsewheae, it is because the wants of the people are more 
readily known, and more promptly attended to by the gov- 
ernment than in any other country. But how shall they 
make know their wants, if their rulers are permitted to re- 
fuse to hear those petitions? To suppose that the people 
are prepared, thusingloriously, to surrender this dear bought 
right, is suppose them the unworthy offspring of those who, 
at the hazard of their lives, obtained it, and transmitted it to 
them for an inheritance. 

The committee have endeavored to consider the above 
resolution in all its bearings, and they cannot regard it in 
any other light than as a dangerous infraction of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, restrictive of the right of pe- 
tition, and well calculated to agitate and alarm the public 
mind, 'They would,therefore, recommend the adoption of 
the following resolution: 

Resolved by the General Assembly of Ohio, That the 
name, and on behalf of the people of the State of Ohio, we do 
hefeby solemnly protest against the resolution of the House 
of Representatives of the United States, passed on the 21st 
of December last, declaring “that certain petitions be laid on 
the table, without being debated, printed, or referred, and 
that no further action whatever be had thereon,” as a palpa- 
ble violation of the Constitution of the United States, alike 
destructive of the right of petition and the freedom of debate, 
subversive of the fundamental princples of our government, 
and justly tending to agitate and alarm the public mind.— 
That said resolution ought, therefore, immediately to be res- 
cinded. “ 

And be it further Resolved, That the Governor be request- 
ed to-transmit to each of our Senators and Representatives in 
Congress a copy of the foregoing resolution, to the end that 
the same be laid before the House of Representatives, 














COMMUNICATIONS. 


«Letter of Dr. Channing to Abolitionists.” 


Dr. Baitey, 

In common I presume with all who have been 
familiar with the writings of Wm. E. Channing, 
I have ever felt a charm whilst reading his pro- 
ductions, seldom experienced in reading those of 
any other man. And whenI found him, in his 
recent ‘Letter to Abolitionists,”’ attempting fo prove 
that a “dangerous precedent had been given in the 
cause of humanity,” by a resort to the weapons of 
warfare by the lamented Lovejoy, in defence of 
his press; I felt a hope that it might produce an 
abiding influence on those abolitionists who have 
hitherto believed in the propriety of resorting to 
physical force: I could indeed have wished, that 
instead of his seeming admission that a man may 
in some instances ‘defend himself by force,’’ that 
he had. adopted the ‘‘peace principle” to the full 
extent of his late venerated friend Dr. Worcester. 
This would have imparted to his reasoning a pow- 
er, of which, to my conception, it is now in a great 
measure destitute. On this. account, however, I 
should not have attempted this notice of his ‘Let- 
ter,’ aware that the columns of vour paper are not 
designed for the discussion of this question. But 
as some of his productions have been extensively 
published by the anti-slavery press, and as his cha- 
racter stands high in the scientific and religious 
world, I apprehended some danger might result to 
our cause from the circulation of his ‘Letter’ of 
alvice, clothed as it is in language sweet and en- 
ehanting, and containing many plain and simple 
gospel truths. Having waited some time for some 
oné more capable of showing the fallacy of the 
D’rs. reasoning, I have at length concluded to sub- 
mit the following remarks upon his objections to 
our ‘modes of action’? to. your inspection, and if 
you think proper, for publication. etal 
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‘sand breasts,” ‘‘vows of vengeance on a thousand 


1. The organization of numerous and wide 
spread societies for the subversion of slavery. 

2. The adoption of violent forms of speech. 

3. The exclusion of slave-holders from commu- 
nion in the church. 

The first. objection must be either against such 
organization for any object, or against the object 
for which these are organized; or he must think 
the object not of sufficient magnitude to warrant 
such organization. No one can for a moment 
‘believe that Dr. Channing would desire the annihi- 
lation of all wide spread associations. Nor can 
we more readily think he is opposed to ‘the sub- 
version of slavery.’’ But then, has not he fre- 
quently given his name and. influence in -favor of 
associations, organized for the accomplishment of 
objects of fir less. magnitude than this? What 
then are we to think of this objection? Can it be 
that in making ithe fairly understands himself? 

The objection .of violent language is by no 
means anew one. It is perhaps more frequently 
made than any other. But we seldom meet 
with specification.—An Alabama grand jury gave 
one against R. G. Williams, viz. ‘God says, and 
all nature cries aloud, man can not hold property 
in man.’”’ The Dr. has given us no particular case 
of violent language, but alludes to it as an esta- 
blished fact, that we had ‘‘been accustomed to de- 
nounce slave-holders as robbers and man-stealers.”’ 
—lIt is true we are in the habit of of saying, slave- 
holding is the highest kind of theft, inasmuch as it 
deprives a man of himself. This being true, and 
even Dr. C., I am confident, would not dispute it, 
perhaps it.may follow that those who are guilty 
of holding slaves are in fact robbers and man- 
stealers. But the Dr. seems to argue, that though 
the victim be robbed, the slave-holder because of 
his ignorance is not a “‘robber.”” Apply this prin- 
ciple to another case. The great Juggernaut is an 
idol. But do his worshippers know that he is 
not the true objectof worship? If not, according 
to the D’rs. reasoning, they should not be called 
idolaters. But he maintains that they are as guilt- 
less of stealing, as one who by misapprehension 
appropriates to himself what belongs to another. 
Independent of other considerations, there is one 
important distinction to be observed between the 
two cases. Inthe case supposed, the object held 
may be rightfully property. None of the esta- 
blished laws of nature are subverted. He only 
holds as property that which another person ought 
to hold. But the slave-holder breaks in upon the 
arrangements of Jehovah, and not only appropri- 
ates to himself what is not his, but what in the 
very nature of things can be owned as property by 
no man. But though the ‘delusion is a monstrous 
one,”’ and though the usurpation of prerogatives 
which belong only to Jehovah, are invariably at- 
tendant upon this system of slave-holding, and 
though ‘slavery should be spoken of by us with 
the greatest abhorrence,’ yet as he who is the 
victim of this ‘‘delusion” and perpetrates this out- 
rage upon his fellow, does not ‘¢know that the 
slave is not his own,”’ he is not to be informed of 
it! Were he not so extremely ignorant—were he 
already sensible that his conduct was the highest 
kind of theft, would the necessity of imparting the 
information to him be increased?’ Doubtless many 
a dram-drinker does not know that his course will 
inevitably lead to ruin; but, because of his ignor- 
ance, shall he not be informed of his danger? If 
they are really so ignorant as the Dr. would have 
them to be, is not the duty imperative on those who 
are sensible of the monstrous delusion in which their 
brethren are involved to impart to them a measure 
of their light? But how shall this be done? By 
telling them they are slandered when accused of 
robbery and stealing? And though victims of ‘de- 
lusion,”’ they are no doubt true worshippers and 
‘sincere disciples?” Or by freely declaring to 
them the whole counsel of God, and showing 
them that his law was made not only for ‘‘mur- 
derers of fathers and murderers of mothers,’”’ but 
for just such as they are, ‘“men-stealers?”’ The 
success which has hitherto attended our efforts 
whilst pursuing the latter course, has been such 
that few, I presume, will feel disposed to forsake 
it for one of more doubtful utility. 

But is it not a little remarkable, that one who 
is so sensitive concerning severe language should 
so readily impute to the “whole people’’ of the 
country surrounding Alton, the spirit of murderers 
and assassins. ‘Let neither policy nor passion,” 
says the Dr., ‘carry us beyond the teuth;” to 
which I would add—nor speak positively on what 
is in the least doubtful. That ‘nothing is plainer” 
than if Lovejoy had succeeded in his defence, ‘‘the 
following morning would have revealed the streets 
strewed with dead bodies” —*‘boiling rage in thou- 


lips.’ I for one have strong doubts. At any rate, 
many things are plainer to my apprehension. 
How a man of the D’rs. extreme prudence could 
make such sweeping assertions, and tell precisely 
what would have transpired under circumstances 
different from those which actually exist, I am ata 
loss to conceive. And though I may indulge a 
hope, that as God often ‘constrains the wrath of 
man to praise him,” so the murder of Lovejoy 
may be overruled to the furtherance of the great 
cause in which we are engaged; yet with the as- 
surance I possess, that had he lived, his life would 
have been consecrated to the same holy object, I 
feel little like rejoicing that even “under such cir- 
cumstances he fell.” 

But more strange if possible than all the rest, the 
Dr. thinks us censurable for being disposed to ex- 
clude slave-holders from church privileges. Not 
because slave-holding is right, but because they 
are so ignorant as notto know the contrary. Saul 
of Tarsus was so ignorant as to think he was 
doing God service by casting the followers of 
Jesus into prison. Had he, before his conver- 
sion, assayed to join himself to the disciples, and 
some one had objected to his admission, alleging 
that his course of life was in open violation of 
God’s law as promulgated from Mt. Sinai, or as 
exemplified by the life and preaching of the Lord 
Jesus, how would it have sounded for James to 
have addressed them with, ‘‘Men.and brethren, do 
ye not greatly err in this matter?” Do we not 
know that God has true worshippers among those 
who persecute the followers of Christ? Is it 
wonderful that men brought brought up in the 
sight of continual persecutions in the habit of 
treating those who believe differently from them- 
selves, as outlaws and criminals of darkest dye, 
amidst laws, religious teachings and a great variety 
of institutions which recognize.the horrible sys- 
tem of persecution, should seriously think them- 
selves ‘justified in such 4 course.” We are sure 
they do view the “saints as common plunder,” 
and thus viewing them, are no more guilty of hos- 
tility to the christian law than we should be if by 
misapprehension we had declared that a brother 
should be unto us an heathen manor a publican. 
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with horror’? the whole system of persecution: 
But as we are not sure that they know that the 
men they imprison are saints of the Most High, 
we must be cautious how we proceed. “Is an 
adherence to a usage which has existed for ages” 
an infallible proof of an unsanctified mind? Are all 
hearts open to our inspection? Has God assigned 
tous the prerogative of judgment? Is it not a 
violation of the laws of christian charity, to charge 
on men whose general deportment shows a sense 
of justice, such flagrant crimes?” *That the Lord’s 
supper should be turned into a weapon of assault 
upon our opponents, is a monstrous abuse of it,’ 
“I did hope, that none would be excluded except 
such as should give proof in their lives of hostility 
to the Christian laws.” The time will undoubt 
edly come, when good men will shrink from pers 
secutors more than from death. ‘But many a 
sincere Jew is at present blinded to this outrage on 
human rights; and he ought not to be banished 
from the table whicn Christ spread for all his 
friends.” 

With what astonishment would the other Apos« 
tles have listened to this address! With scarcely 
Jess can I read the D’rs. reasoning upon the point 
under consideration. What! Is it no “proof of 
hostility to the christion law” to seize upon the 
noblest workmanship of God and treat him asa 
mere thing? ‘To “withhold the hire of the la- 
borer and give him not for his work?” To nullify 
the matrimonial, paternal and filial relations, and 
shut out from immortal minds the lights of science 
and revelation? When we wish to be held as pro- 
perty—to be liable at any instant to be transport- 
ed from one place to another without any wish or 
consent of ours—to be incapacitated for acquir: 
ing or holding property—to be debarred from the 
exercise of the family relations—to have our fe- 
male friends exposed, unprotected by law or pubs 
lic sentiment, to the licentiousness of depraved 
debaucheries—to be excluded by the spirit of 
caste, from the worshipping assemblies of others, 
then, and not till then, may we talk of slave- 
holders giving no ‘proof in their lives of hostility 
to the christian law.’”’ But, says the Dr., “we are 
sure they view the slave as property.” And are 
we not equally sure that Saul viewed his persecu- 
tions of the apostles and their brethren, as a ser- 
vice to God? Was not his sincerity equal to theirs? 
And why was he not as much entitled to the ap- 
pellation of sincere disciple? As valuable a trait 
of character as sincerity may be, will it answer as 
a substitute for allelse? If this of itself qualifies 
a man for admission to the Lord’s table in one case, 
why notin another? Will the Dr. act out this 
principle in the church where he officiates? 

A man who, (in strict ‘adherence to. a usage 
which has existed for ages in the church” —~a 
usage which the Dr. assures us, “should always 
be spoken of by us with the greatest abhorrence,” 
holds his body servant, his household servants, 
his breeding wenches, and his hundred field hands, 
comes and asks admission to the communion-ta- 
ble; the following dialogue ensues: 

Dr. Who is this colored man with you? 

S. He is my slave. 

Dr. Then you are a slave-holder? 

S. Yessir. But you know the ‘usage has exe 
isted for ages in the church.” 

Dr. But do you really ‘view the slave as_pro- 
perty?”” 

S. I certainly do. 

Dr. «The time will undoubtedly come when 
men will shrink from slave-holding as from 
death.” 

S. Be that as it may, I am perfectly sincere in 
my application. 

Dr. Trusting that by partaking of this ordi« 
nance, you will become ‘more receptive of light,” 
I feel disposed to make you welcome. 

A captain of a Moorish vessel next approaches. 
Dr. From what country are you? 

C. Morocco. 

Dr. Do you believe in the Son of God? 

C. Sincerely, and that Mahomet is his prophet. 
Dr. What! in that impostor, Mahomet? 

C. You seem to adopt violent forms of speech. 
—But I believe in Mahomet as sincerely as I do in 
Jesus Christ. 

Dr. But do you follow the practice of your 
countrymen of enslaving unfortunate seamen cast 
upon your coast? 

C. Gracious Allah sends the storm which 
wrecks them upon our shores. His Providence 
places them in our hands. 
Dr. But you enslave them. A beloved son, if 
now alive, is a victim of this system in your 
country. 

C. Quite possible. One of my slaves strongly 
resembles you in personal appearance—I sincerely 
believe him to be mine. ‘There is no part of my 
property to which I think I have a stronger right. 
Dr. 'The delusion is a monstrous one! You 
might as well talk of owning an angel! 
C. When my servants embrace the religion of 
Mahomet, they have the free and full exercise of 
all the rights with which I am invested. But here 


is my brother (the body servant of him whom you 


have just admitted to communion,) who has apos- 
tatized from the faith of his fathers, and embraced 
that of his master; and yet that master still holds 
him in bondage. How can you exclude me, after 
admitting him? 

Dr. Restore me. my boy before you ask the 
privilege of communion. 

C. But this man refuses liberty to my brother 
on any terms, and you admit him, whilst I, who 
am far more liberal to my slave, must be exclud- 
ed.—Is this a fair specimen of your republican 
equality? If that man held your brother instead 
of mine, would the hopes of making him “more 
receptive of light,” induce you to commune with 
him? Is not hissin against God as great in one 
case as the other? Whilst officiating at His table, 
what right have you thus to convert the ordinance, 
you administer, into a ‘‘weapon of assault upon; 
your opponents?” If you loved others as your- 
self, you would no sooner extend the hand ef fel- 
lowship to the enslaver of other men’s sons, than 
to him who makes a slave of yours. 

I would now.ask, will not. the D’rs. principles 
inevitably lead him into this dilemma? —— 

Whilst we will not hesitate to give any of our 
good or great men full credit for the many good 
things they may say on the subject of slavery, let 
us beware of being. diverted from the great object 
of our efforts, the. annihilation of legalized. op- 
pression. Did: we follow the advice of all who 
are even our friends, we should do nothing; we 
should form nd societies. We should not name it 
on the Sabbath. . We should discountenance 
church action on the question: we should never 
mention it asa subject for political action. We 
should by no means introduce it into books for 


children. Weshould never ca a epee the 
slave. In short, we should Whilst’ that co re 


Such advice will never do.’ 











and their sacred honors.” And’afterwards, when the revola- 


He presents three prominent ones— 


I grant the delusion is a monstrous one. “I repel 
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Seres seieh: the insidious foe had shaken the 


foundations of all our free institutions. But under 
the rebukes of the civilized world, which the pre- 
_ sent anti-slavery efforts bring to bear upon the 
consciences of the slave-holders, ‘ now we “i 
ny inexpressible—giving heed to the cry. o 
~ aA of” can only sth “cornerstone” of 
M‘Duffie, the “‘glorious institution’ of Calhoun. 
Though its ardent friends and its timid foes may 
join in this cry, I trust we shall as heretofore, 
(only with redoubled zeal,) oppose the monster 
wherever he may exhibit his hideous form; whe- 
ther in the school-room, at the fire-side, at the 
polls, in the courts of justice, or even at the com- 
munion-table. ¥. 
Bloomingburg, March 1, 1838. 





Free Labor Preducts. 

It is an old proverb that ‘“‘whatever is worth 
doing at-all, is worth doing well.” Now taking 
this to be true, I do not think that any person truly 
opposed to slavery can justify the practice of pur- 
chasing and using the products of slave-labor; for 
if slavery be asin, all who make use of its pro- 
ductions participate in the crime or sin; and not 
only this, but profit and gain being the foundation 
on which slavery stands, all who promote a de- 
mand for such productions do so far strengthen 
slave-holders, and give. their influence to the per- 
petuation of the curse of slavery. 

There are a great many abolitionists by profes- 
sion, but alas there are few in practice. And why 
is this the case? Simply this, because there are 
but few practical christians. All true christians 
are opposed to oppression, and bear a_ practical 
testimony against fraud and dishonesty in all its 
forms. Slavery! what is it? Slavery, as it exists 
in these United States, is a word expressing a 
conglomeration of all the essential powers of 
darkness united in one system, and its effects upon 
the soul of the slave-holder is no less destructive 
than upon the body and soul of the slave. ‘There- 
fore there is no practical believer in the precepts 
of Jesus can innocently partake of the produc- 
tions of this iniquitous system, and let all who 
wish to bear a faith/ul testimony against slavery, 
‘touch not, taste not, handle not.” ‘To “take up 
the cross”’ is no metaphor, it is a reality. 

W. W. 
Salem, Col. Co., 3 Mo. 8th. 








Granville, O., March 15, 1838. 
To the Eprror oF THe PatiantHrorist, 

Dear Sir,—The enclosed communication was 
published in the Newark Advocate a short time 
since at the request of the undersigned, in answer 
to some resolutions which were passed by a pub- 
lic meeting denouncing them as *fanatics,”’ ‘dis- 
organizers,” &c. We attached a request to the 
manuscript, desiring the editor of the Philanthro- 
pist, should you deem it worthy of a place in your 
valuable paper,—and as many of your subscribers 
are our friends—you will please publish it. But 
if otherwise, it will give no offence. 

Yours in the cause of the oppressed, 
G. W. ELLS, 
8S. WHITE, Jr. 


To a Generous and Enlightened Public! 


The undersigned, members of the Licking County Anti- 
Slavery Society feeling that not only their principles, but 
their motives have been unjustly assailed, and misrepresen- 
ted, by citizens of Madison and Washington townships in 
certain resolutions passed by them, and placed before the 
public; and being desirous to vindicate themselves from the 
charges, set forth in said resolutions, ask the attention of the 
candid to the following : 

We are called ‘Fanatics,’ with as little ceremony as 
though it were our christin names, and are termed intermed- 
dlers, amalgamators and disturbers of the peace, with as 
much impunity as though our fellow citizens were legalized 
slanderers, and ourselves victims, devoted to pocket every 
insult, shoulder every epithet, and bear our vitals to every 
shaft that calumny may hurl against us, or intolerance mete 
out tous, Feeling our inability to bandy epithets with our 
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such right! But when Congress (our Representatives) 
“has exclusive jurisdiction in all cases whatsoever, Con. 
U, S. Art, Ist sec, 8th, we think we havea right to peti- 
tion, and to be heard; and this we believe is the opinion of 
the great body of the pedple of our state, but the Coloniza- 
tionists of Utica, think differently. They: resolve that we 
have no right to ‘petition for a redress of grievances only— 
we answer that it is a great grievance to us, that our Federal 
Capitol—the city ‘bearing the name df the Father of his 
Country ! is one of the greatest slave marts in the world— 
that the auctioneer’s hammer; the sighs of the parents and 
children forever departed; and the Legislators, eulogy on 
freedom, may all be heard from the same spot at the same 
time: the one is sarcastic mockery of the other. But all 
this is no grievance to the colonizationists of Utica, there- 
fore they have no right to petition, 

In view then of our situation we feel to exclaim with the 
immortal Jefferson when writing on the subject—indeed I 
trenble fur my couniry when I veflect that God is just ; 
and having sworn with him “cternal hostility to every form 
of tyranny over the mind of man,” we will manifest that 
hostility at all convenient and proper times; uninfluenced by 
popularity and unawed by threatening resolutions. These, 
fellow citizens, are our opin‘ons and determinations.— 
Right or wrong. they are ours, If right, we ask you to 
embrace them, if wrong, teach us our errors and we will 
abandon them. But till such time, as we are convinced of 
our mistake our motto shall be onward. “Living we shall 
assert our se.:timents—dying we shall assert them, and 
should we leave no other inheritance to our posterity, by the 
blessing of God, we will leave the inheritance of free prin- 
ciples, and the example of a manly independent and Con- 
stitutional defence of them.” 

G,. W. ELLS., 


SAMUEL WHITE, jr. 
Feb, 10th, 1838, 
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The Anniversary of the Ohio State Anti-Slavery 
Society. 

The Annual Meeting of the Ohio State Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, will be held at Granville, Licking county, May 30th, 
1838; commencing at 10 o’clock, A. M. 

The friends of the Anti-Slavery cause every where are in- 
vited to attend, 
By order of the Executive Committee, 
G. Barry, Secretary, 
oP Editors of newspapers, in Ohio particularly, are 
respectfully requested to give the foregoing notice at least 





one insertion. 








Our Circular. 
Some time ago we sent out the following cireu- 
lar to the Anti-Slavery Society in the State. 
Cincinnati, January 1838. 
Dear Sir, 
As it is highly desirable that we should be able 
to prepare a full and satisfactory Report of the 
number and condition of ANTI-SLAVERY SO- 
CIETIES throughout the State of Ohio, we wish 
you to furnish us with immediate information on 
the following points : 


1, When was your Society formed ? 

2. What is the number of its members? 

3. How many of this number are ma/es, and how many 
females 


4, What has been the zzcrease since its formation ? 
5. What are the names and places of residence of the 
President, Secretary, and Treasurer ? 
6. How many and what Anti-Slavery newspapers are 
taken by it as a Society, and by its members individually ! 
7. What are its prospects and present condition? 
8. What Pecitions has it circulated, and how many sig- 
ners have been procured ? 
9. Has any Society been formed within your knowledge, 
since the Ist of May last? 
Please, by return mail, to answer these questions, as-sa- 
tisfactorily as possible, 
By order of the Executive Committee 
of the Ohio State A, S, 8, 
G. BAILEY, Cor. Sec. 


(Cpt is earnestly requested that the Secretary of every 


opposers, and looking with sovereign contempt upon their eociety, that has not reported, will do so immediately. 


scurrilous insinuations, we persist in our ‘desperate cause 
to their utter astonishment.’ 

But why are we ‘fanatics?’ Because we agitate the ques- 
tion of emancipation at this time, The adjunct implies 








*-7Lorp Broveuam’s Sprecu on our first 
page is long, but will tire nobody that reads it. It 


that some other time will be more favorable; and indeed the | give a most fearful picture of the slave-trade; and 


whole community anticipate that the time will come when t 


the question must be met and discussed and slavery abolish- 


he facts it embodies ought to be known to the 


ed (unless our colonization friends of Utica should take a world. 


nap-judgment on us and cart all the slaves to Liberia, before 
we have time to discuss the matter, and even in that case 
our oppressive laws must be abolished unless they will take 
them also to their thrifty Colony.) But if slavery is ever 
to be abolished (and what heart that is ‘truly American, can 
wish the contrary) we ask when will that time come? In 
the year 1770, there were in the United States 677,879 
slaves, there are now near three millions, with an annual 
increase of seventy-five thousand. So that there has been 
in 48 years, and total increase of 2,302,103. Now whatis 
in the way of emancipation? ‘The magnitude of the work, 
—the number of slaves to be unshackeled, and the amount 
of property to be sacrificed. ‘Then to those who are waiting 
for a more convenient time we ask the question, when will 
these difficulties be less? arc they not augmenting, and will 
they not continue to augment ‘ad infizitum’ unless inter- 
posed. Is not the folly of such as great as that of the sim- 
pleton who stood upon the brink of the river waiting for the 
‘water to pass down that he might croas over on dry land ? 

But then it is ascertained that slavery is a domestic insti- 
tution of the South, and is protected by the constitution of 
our country, and consequently that we have nothing to do 
or say in the matter. That slavery is a ‘southern institu- 
tion’ we admit, but that therefore we have nothing to do 
with it, is a conclusion that we deem illegitimate, It wasa 
saying of a Heathen Philosopher, “I am a man, whatever, 
therefore, concerns the happiness of man concerns me.”— 
We adopt this sentiment as our own. “Slavery annihilates 
men to make room for things.” It makes war with every 
thing dear to man, asa moral and social being; it gives the 
master power to wreak his unbridled lust upon his unoffen- 
ding‘and unprotected victim; thereby destroying the mar- 
riage covenant, encouraging amalgamation, and subverting 
all the domestic relations. It is therefore the common enemy 
of mankind. We only act on the defensive. ‘The war has 
already commenced. Slavery says man may hold property 
in man—Republican common sense and our Declaration of 
Independence brand” that sentiment as error; error is a com- 
mon enemy and every man is commissioned under God to 
slay it wherevér found. But such a system exists under 
our comnion ‘country; and the fate of our country is our 
fate, its glory is our pride, and its prosperity and perpetuity 
is our ardent wish,. Such a monster we say exists among 
us—stretched"his tortoise folds across two thirds of our Re- 
public—has seized every sixth man woman and child, and 
consigned them to perpetual bondage, has trailed his filth 
around our Federal Capitol, erected his gory flag beside our 
star spangled banner, written ¢ekel upon our honor and shou- 
ted our shame in the ears of the world. 

Patriot, Christian, Philanthropist! [s this no concern of 
yours? There are now three million of slaves in pur coun- 
try, the same number of men that we had in the days of 76, 
each one a determined foe, smarting under wrongs incom- 
parably more grievous than those wf which our Revolution- 
ary Fathers complained. ‘Toil has rendered them hardy, 
and their manacles chafing their necks has goaded them to 
desperation. They are, to say the least, a fearful enemy.— 
Are we not slumbering upon a volcano whose irruptions are 
easily provoked? And at this time while the clarion of war 
ig sounding on the North and on the South, should an ih- 
sulted neighbor hoist the banner in our southern States, and 
invite to his standard our disaffected Indians and injured 
slaves, and stimulate them by the same watchword (Liber- 
ty) which animated our Fathers in their. struggle (and this 

not seem very improbable) would the south then ten- 
derly say “hands off” and the north echo “hands off.” 

And in an event like this, who would. be called upon to 
“quell domestic insurrection,” —to stand sentry while south- 
ern gentlemen would sleep ? The workingmen of the north 
who have “no business to intermeddle in this matter !”— 
The event we have anticipated, sooner or later must take 
place, unless our enemies are converted into friends by eman- 
cipation, Before the present generation shall have passed 
away there will be, at the present ratio of increase 12,000,- 
000 of slaves in the United States, We ask, can so many 
men in this ae of reform be chained? If the whole South 
tremble now af the breathing of freedom, what must soon 
be their and our condition. Besides we have scen the sa- 
ered right of petition fall before the dark spirit of slavery ; 
and the representative of the 12th Congressional District 

the State of Ohio, stricken dumb, and forever disqual- 

f from representing a free people! e have seen sla- 
very endeavoring to extena its borders by adding new terri- 
tories to its already extreme «minions; striking deeper its 
roots, and rearing higher its hydra head, emitting 

& flood of mofal death, which threatens the subversion of 
OUr freedom itself, In view of all which, we feel that we 
tally coneerned in the matter. egy ‘ 

} state of our conféderaey, we grant, is an Indepen- 






ec? Freepow’s Jusitee.—The little article with 
this title on our fourth page, contains about as 
much affecting sublimity as ever was exhibited in 
the same space. The man that can read it with- 
out deep feeling, must have a most unlovely tem- 
perament. 

#7” Our CORRESPONDENT “Y”’ on the first page, 
says many good things. His opinions on the ap- 
plication of the epithets, ‘‘man-stealer,’’ ‘rob- 
ber,” &c., are not to our taste. We have no 
fondness for ‘calling names,”’ neither will we do 
it. ‘The moralist who, in attempting to correct 
folly in his neighbor should begin by calling him 
‘fool,’ would stand but a poor chance of being 
heard. He, who in rebuking sin on his neighbor, 
should address him by the appellation of “liar,” 
‘‘miser,’’ or *‘villain,’’ would receive curses for his 
pains. If, by argument and appeals, addressed to 
the reason, conscience, interest and love of repu- 
tation of slave-holders, we cannot succeed in con- 
vincing them that slavery is in fact a system of 
most stupendous robbery, and in persuading them 
to abandon it, it is very certain that all the epithets 
in the world will not do it. ‘To the use of all ap- 
pellations that are calculated to excite ill-will or 
raise a spirit of defiance, we are, and always have 


been, decidedly opposed. 


BC Will the **Xenia Free Press,’’ ‘‘Aurora,”’ 
‘‘Constitutionalist,” and other papers in the State 
friendly to our cause, please to give our anni- 
versary notice, and the circular to anti-slavery 
societies, a conspicuous place in their columns? 


po We are patiently waiting for answers to our 
circular; comparatively few societies have yet re- 
ported. Why should there be neglect on this 
point? 

rcp “‘Agitate! agitate! agitate!’ They are 
doing finely in New York. By the last Friend of 
Man we perceive that the Legislature is well-be- 
seiged with petitions. ‘The right of petition a 
‘humble’ rigat? Why the well-timed use of it 
is making the proud pillars of oppression totter. 


2c The last Friend of Man contains.an account 
of the proceedings and some of the speeches at 
the Albany Convention. It must have been a very 
interesting meeting. 

%#-7The speech of Mr. Slade, the delivery of 
a part of which produced the great slavery-excite- 
ment in the House, has been published in pamph- 
let form. It is a logieal and temperate argument. 
We intend to give extracts from it in our next 
number. Mr. Slade’s calmness, self-possession 
and unfaltering purpose amidst the rude, repeated 
attempts of slave-holders to brow-beat and put 
him down, are worthy of the highest praise. 

E-PA proposition has been introduced into the 
French Chambers to abolish slavery in the French 
Colonies, ‘“‘with regard to~ children’ hereafter 
born.” 

pc By the last Emancipator we learn that Rev. 
Geo. Storrs had commenced a course of lectures 





3 We have no te, to petition 
on the subject; nor have we ever claimed 





on-slavery in New York. 


>The aunicipality of Georgetown,-D, C.,. 


sion of the District of Columbia to the States: 
which ceded it. This is yery ungrateful to the 
National Government. It is quite pa el 
ther Virginia and Maryland: would take more care 
of the slave-prisons and market of the District, 
than the Congress of the United States. 








“The Abolition Act of 1818.—T wo Southern ministers. 
(and we presume many more would unite in the request, if 
they had the opportunity). request that. the attention, of the 
Presbyteries be called to this act, As it now stands in the 
statute book of our church it is in full force, It pronaunces 
slavery to be ‘utterly inconsistent with the laws of God’— 
and authoratively requires all, Presbyterians ‘lo do all intheir 
power to obtain its complete abolition,’ Ought our chur- 
ches to bear the imputation longer, of violating the laws of 
God in this matter? If not—will not the Presbyteries see 
to it, that this act be repealed?” 

The foregoing is from the Southern Religious 
Telegraph, a New School paper. ‘The subject to 
which it alludes will most probably come up for 
discussion in the General Assembly. How will 
New School-men in the free states dispose of 1t? 
The march of reform in the slave-states seems to 
be backwards: we should be very sorry to see the 


same line of march taken up by the free states. 








A TIMELY EXPRESSION OF OPINION.—The Pres- 
byterian church of Mercer, Pa., has given a time- 
ly expression of opinion. Lately at a meeting of 
its members, after full deliberation, high ground 
was taken in favor of the proceedings of the last 
General Assembly against doctrinal errors, and at 
the same time, the following resolution passed. 


“Resolved, That this congregation disclaim all part in 
any such understanding with the South, as might involve 
any sort of engagement on the part of this congregation to 
uphold the institution of slavery in this country or to conn- 
ive at it as a small sin,” 


Mr. Morris and the Slaye-Trade. 

In the Senate, March 19th, Mr. Morris intro- 
duced a resolution, for instructing the Committee 
on the Judiciary to inquire whether the present 
laws of the United States on the subject of the 
slave-trade, prohibited that trade, or the transfer of 
slaves between this country and Texas. This 
was avery important resolution, and one which 
would have found favor in the eyes of men anxious 
to maintain their country’s true honor and promote 
the great interests of humanity. But it was treat- 
ed very cavalierly by an American Senate. On 
the following day it was taken up, and without 
debate, laid on the table, on motion of Mr. Wal- 
ker, 

“YEAS—Messrs, Allen, Brown, Buchanan, Clay of Ala, 
Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Cuthbert, Fulton, Grundy, 
Hubbard, King, Linn, Lumpkin, Moulton, Nicholas, Nor- 
vell, Pierce, Preston, Roane, Robinson, Sevier, Smith of 
Conn., Southard, Spence, Strange, Tallmadge, Tipton, 
Trotter, Walker, White, Wright, Young—32. 


“NAYS—Messrs, Lyon, McKean, Morris, Niles, Pren- 
tiss, Robbins, Smith of Indiana, Swift, Williams—9.” 


The devotees to slavery doubtless have their 
own ends to answer, by thus stifling all inquiry 
concerning this piratical traffic in human beings. 
What harm could the passage of such a resolution 
have done? If the present laws of the United 
States respecting the slave-trade be not efficient, 
they ought to be made so; but if they be, the an- 
nouncement of the faet after due examination could 
work no mischief. It is not unlikely that slave- 
holders, willing to do ‘Texas a favor, in return for 
the compliment her government has paid us in 
making our country her slave-market, are fearful 
of any step that might interfere with the enjoy- 
ment of this distinguishing privilege. 








The Alton Trials. 
The Alton Telegraph of the 7th ult. in reply to 
some remarks of the Cincinnati Gazette concern- 
ing the Alton trials, says— 


“We are unable, from our own personal knowledge, to as- 
sign the reasons which induced the jury, impannelled to try 
the individuals indicted for the attack on the warehouse of 
Messrs, Godfrey, Gilman & Co., to return a verdict of not 
guilty—circumstances unnecessary to be stated here, hav- 
ing put it entirely out of our power to witness the proceed- 
ing. According to common report, however, the evidence, 
although conclusive as to the general facts, was insufficient 
to trace the offences charged in the indictment up to any 
of the defendants then at the bar, To this cause, and not 
to any want of diligence on the part of the prosecution, or 
to any undue desire on the part of the jury to screen the 
supposed offenders from merited punishment, is the acquittal 
of the latter generally attributed. It is understood that a 
full report of the trial, prepared by a gentleman of the Al- 
ton bar, will soon make its appearance in pamphlet form.” 


The Peoria Register justly remarks, that the 
evidence any where else would have been deemed 
strong enough. As to the evidence being insuffi- 
cient to fasten the guilt on the defendants, our rea- 
ders will recollect that, in the account of the trials 
republished some time ago in our paper from the 
Alton Telegraph, it was stated that H. H. West, 
the Mayor, and a Justice of the Peace, clearly re- 
cognized some of the defendants at the bar, as 
having been actors in the riots. ‘The Telegraph 
would exculpate the jury from a desire to screen 
the offenders from justice. Vain attempt to im- 
pose on the common sense of the public! The 
correspondent who furnished several items con- 
cerning Alton, a few numbers since, and on 
whose veracity we can. entirely rely, stated that 
the jury was composed chiefly of individuals who 
were well known to be on the mob side. 








Ohio Legislature. 
Mr. Wade’s report relative to Mr. Patton’s res- 
olution is printed on our first page. The resolution 
with which it concludes was taken up in the Sen- 
ate March 17th, andon motion of Mr. Vance inde- 
finitely postponed. 

Petitions, praying the Assembly to affirm the 
constitutional power of Congress to abolish sla- 
very in the District of Columbia, were referred 
during the session by the Senate to the Judiciary 
Committee. On the 17th ult. Mr. Green from 
this Committee asked ‘to be discharged from the 
further consideration of the petitions.”- The re- 
quest was granted, and further consideration of the 
petitions was postponed, till next December. 

The bill introduced by Judge King to provide 
for jury trial in cases of alleged fugitives from la- 
bor, was postponed on the 17th ult. till next De- 
cember. 

It is unfortunate that these matters were delayed 
until within two days of the close of the session, 
when much important business remained to be 
transacted, and members were anxiously turning 
their thoughts homewards. It is tu be hoped that 
next year the subjects of our petitions will come 
up for early consideration. ‘This may be brought 
about in two ways,—by returning proper mem- 
bers to the Legislature, and trebling the number 
of petitions, : 








John Quincy Adams. 

Forty years ago General Washington, in a letter to Mr. 
Adams, said: “I hope you will not withhold merited promo- 
tion from Mr. J.Q. Adams because he is your son; for, 
without intending to‘compliment either father or mother, or 
to censure others, I give it as my decided opinion, that Mr, 


have voted, 244 to 177, in favor of the retroces-' 


and if they have overcome prejudice, why may 
not these? If James G. Birney has put his preju- 


have one request to make of the Colonization 


final excxvsi0n of the slave-trade from that region,” 








agin. ie te most yaldable: public character we have 
j ab d, ind t he will prove. himself the ablest of our di- 
plo : ; 


¢ COrps 


‘one of the best judges of human nature said of him in 
1797, has been fully sealized. What a fund of information 


tent to write ‘the 


Who ‘so comp: 
a the last fifty years!—Vat. Gaz. 


United States for 


sentatives—whom WADDY. THOMPSON of 8. 
Carolina, openly threatened with an indictment, 


Jury of the District of Columbia !! 








A Queer Sort of Neutrality. 
The editor of the Pittsburg Conference Herald, 


“sides on the great agitating questions of slavery, 
abolition,” &c. 
abolition, inserts articles in favor of colonization, 
and avows his determination to patronize this 
cause; but what of that? He does not consider 
colonization and abolitionism as ‘necessarily the 
opposite of each other.” 

An illustration may be of service to our friend. 
There are two remedies proposed for the cure of 
intemperance; the ordinary temperance-pledge, and 
the total abstinence-pledge. Now, in the abstract 
these two pledges may not necessarily be antago- 
nists, but suppose the editor of the Journal should 
record the doings of temperance societies, and 
publish arguments in their favor, while he should 
exclude all report of the proceedings of total-ab- 
stinence societies, all exposition of their principles, 
all argument in their behalf, in fact the slightest 
allusion to them,—would not every person of com- 
mon sense pronounce such conduct to be in oppo- 
sition to total abstinence? Would not every one 
plainly see that the editor of the Journal had taken 
‘‘sides?”’ 

No matter what the Conference Journal may 
think, no matter what some abolitionists may 
dream about the harmony ofa certain kind of coloni- 
zation with abolition there, as they actually exist, 
are antagonist forces, mutually repellant in all their 
leading doctrines and measures. ‘That editor there- 
fore, who professes neutrality, while he publishes 
in favor of colonization, and allows nothing to ap- 
pear on the subject of abolition, acts just as incon- 
sistently as a nation which, proclaiming neutrality 
in a contest between two rival powers, should at 
the same time furnish arms and money to one, and 
withhold all aid from the other, 








Prejudice Vincible. 

Henry Clay, in a letter dated March, 1887, re- 
published in the last number of the Colonization 
Herald, says, speaking of the Colonization So- 
ciety — 

“Those who formed it, saw, in the unfortunate free per- 
sons of color in the United States, a class which while it 
was released from absolute bondage, had not risen, and pro- 
bably never could rise, into the condition of absolute free- 
dom—a class against whose race invincible prejudices ex- 
isted, which must for ever, whilst they remained among us, 


prevent their enjoying all the privileges and immunitics of 
freemen,” 


The position: then of Mr. Clay, and of a large 
majority of colonizationists is, that the prejudice, 
which excludes the colored man from the privi- 
leges adhd immunities of a free man, is invincible, 
and must forever thus exclude them. Now with 
all due respect, we beg leave to tell Mr. Clay, that 
thousands of facts proclaim his position to be a 
false one. ‘The facts are these. At a very low 
estimate, there are 100,000 persons belonging to 
abolition-societies. 
proof, that the prejudice alluded to, is vincible; 
not one of the hundred thousand, that would not 
this moment, if he could, extend to all the free 
people of color throughout the United States, all 
the rights and immunities of freemen. ‘These per- 
sons, in whom prejudice has been thus subdued, 
are of both sexes, all ages, all trades, all profes- 
sions, all parties, all sects, christian and infidel, 
and their number is increasing by hundreds daily; 
so that the demonstration is complete and over- 
whelming, that no circumstances throughout the 
vast extent of our borders necessarily exist, which 
render this unholy prejudice against the colored 
man, invincible, Abolitionists are men of like 
passions and infirmities with their fellow-citizens; 


dices to death, so that now he is anxions to invest 
the colored man with all the rights of American 
citizenship, cannot Mr. Clay do the same? We 


Herald, which is, that whenever it ventures to as- 
sure its readers that prejudice against color is in- 
vincible, it may subjoin this clause,—‘‘neverthe- 
less, there are at least one hundred thousand living 
contradictions of this position of ours, and they 
bid fair ere long to double their number; indeed, 
it is astonishing what pains people take to prove 
that we are in the wrong.” 

Will the Herald have the goodness to bear in 
mind our suggestion? It may seem somewhat im- 
pertinent, but we are anxious that its readers 
should have the whole truth on this subject. 








The Colonizationists and Lord Brougham. 
A recent number of a prominent colonization pa- 
per holds this language— ” 


“What. has colonization done? In Africa it has esta- 
blished'a line of settlements along some hundreds of miles 
of sea coast, with the effect of a p1miNuTION, and ere long 


Lord Brougham, in his speech lately delivered 
in Parliament, published on our first page, is thus 
reported — 


| “What he had to call their (lordshi ps’) attention to was 
that the slave-trade, IN ALL ITS INFAMY, was at the pre- 
rent moment GorNe on, and FLouRisHiNG, and EXTEND- 
{NG to a most lamentable degree. What he wished to 
tall their attention to was the fact, that that cruel and-dis- 
graceful traffic which had been denounced by the voice of 
¢very enlightened nation throughout Europe, had become, 
tnder the clumsy and preposterous course-which they had 
adopted, MORE AND MORE FLOURISHING, MORE 
AND MORE EXTENSIVE, that daily MORE AND 
MORE CRUELTIES were practiced—that, in fact, to sup- 
y the market, those who were embarked in the accursed 
ie were tearing out the bowels of the African conti- 
nent.” f ~ 
_ Again, 
| “fle found upon examination, that the amount of impor- 
tition of slaves into the new- world, was. 4s Larner, aS 
STEADY, as it HAD FVER BFEN, and did not show the elight- 
et diminution or even appearance of decrease.” 


' His Lordship detailed numerous facts to support 
these statements. The Colonization Herald will 
db more service by publishing this speech of Lord 
Brougham, than. by: its five columns of extracts 
fiom ‘An appeal 
very Society.” 











© Mr, Adams is now: in» his seventy-fourth yeor, and what 


must. this veteran statesman have collected in that time. 
olitical history of the 


This is the statseman whom slave-holders wish- 
ed to eject from his seat in the House of Repre- 


as FELON and INCENDIARY, before the Grand 


a Methodist: paper, seems greatly puzzled to un- 
derstand why he should be charged with taking 


True, he excludes all notices of 


Each of these is a living | 


against: the American Anti-Sla- |. 





CoLonizaTION Herato.—The last number of the 
‘Colonization Herald, published-at Philadelphia, 
is chiefly-devoted to labored assaults on abolition. 
ism. Comparatively little is said about coloniza- 
tion in anti-slavery papers. Abolitionists find bet- 


rather busy with the affairs of its neighbors. 








New Socrery.—Fowler Anti-Slavery Society, 
Trumbull co., we believe has never been reported 
in our paper. It was organized last November or 
December. Prest. Deacon John F. Kingsley; 
sect., Dr. Harvey Beach. Number of members 
at the time of formation, 27. At a recent meet- 
ing of the Society, after two lectures by Rev. Mr. 
Henry, the constitution was presented, and 30 
more subscribed to it, including Capt. Silas James, 
a revolutionary patriot. 








NEATLY usED uP.—The Clermont Courier deals 
with its neighbor, the Standard, right cleverly. 
The Standard, having declined publishing the pro- 
ceedings of an anti-'Texas meeting, thus chuckles, 
“If we (of the Standard) have not the independ- 
ence to publish such proceedings, we have the in- 
dependence to neny their publication!’ To which 
the Courier answers—‘This is like the boy who, 
when called up to be flogged for telling a false- 
hood, undertook to plead justification by saying 
that he preferred bravery to virtue; for said he, ‘if 


bravery enough to lie.*”’ 








ton, Massachusetts. He is also Assistant Trea- 


surer. 








RaTHER sENsiTIVE.~—Not long since a meeting 
of a church in Worcester (Mss.,) was called, to 
determine whether the meeting-house should be 
opened to anti-slavery lecturers. About 60 voters 
were present, ‘“‘and, upon a motion that the house 
be opened for lecturers on the subject of slavery 
from Jas. G. Birney and Henry Stanton, when- 
ever it is not wanted for religious meetings of the 
church and society, 45 voted in the affirmative, 
and 12 in the negative.” 

Upon this decision, Mr. Woodbridge, the pas- 
tor of the church, asked a dismission! 


ee eet ee 


The House of Delegates of the State of Mary- 
land have passed a bill to abolish imprisonment 
for debt, by a vote of 55 to 14. 


OP We wish people would not make so free, 
in applying the term, ‘‘abolitionist.”” The name 
is altogether too honorable a one, to be conferred 
on every body. We regret that the Alton Tele- 
graph should have set down the editor of the 
Hennepin Journal, as even ‘a half-abolitionist.” 











zc“*The report in the Legislative Council of 
Florida in favor of an early application for admis- 
sion to the Union as a state, urges as one promi- 
nent reason the importance of her being on the 
ground to bear her part and aid her sister states to 
meet the abolitionists.” 





The Colared American says that David Rug- 
gles’ ‘‘Antidote’”” for Dr. Reese’s ‘‘Humbugs,”’ 
has just been issued, 








‘sPENNSYLVANIA F'REEMAN”’ is now the name of 
what used to be the National Inquirer. John G. 
Whittier is the editor. 








The Colored American is making copious ex- 
tracts from the memorial presented by our Com- 
mittee to the Ohio Legislature. The author of the 
Memorial is Augustus Wattles, than whom no one 
is better acquainted with the condition of colored 
people in this State. 








The 8th of May, as has already been announc- 
ed in our paper, is the time fixed for the com- 
mencement of the fifth anniversary of the Ame- 
rican Anti-Slavery Society. 








Lovesoy’s Memorr.—The Memoir of Mr. Love- 
joy is now published, with an introductory essay 
by the Hon. John Quincy Adams. It is in a vol- 
ume of 382 pages 12 mo. 

Mr. Adams’ Introductory Essay is said to be 
‘‘characteristic and worthy of its author,’ and to 
exhibit ‘in a novel and striking manner the chris- 
tain religion as the antagonist of every species of 
despotism.” 








ABOLITION IN BarBapors.—In addition to the 
movements of the Council and Assembly of the 
island of Montserrat against the apprenticeship- 
system, we learn from the Emancipator of March 
22d, that similar movements are contemplated in 
Barbadoes. 

“The Governor of Barbadoes (an island second only to 
Jamaica in wealth, importance and population, and con- 
taining about 100,000 apprentices,) has sent a message to 
the Legislature, strongly recommending the adoption of a 
joint resolution by the two Houses, for the ENTIRE ABO- 
LITION OF THE APPRENTICESHIP SYSTEM ON 
THE FIRST OF AUGUST NEXT?” 


The Emancipator affects great concern at the 
‘gvits” which the miserable abolitionists are 
bringing upon the poor slave. 


(CP Petitions. 


SEND THEM IN!—It will be seen by our con- 
gressional columns, that the business of petitions 
is not yet over. We say to our friends—send 
them in—we have evidence, which in due time 
may be made public, that not one goes in vain. 
An impression is evidently made, far beyond what 
has ever before been made,—that Abolition must 
have a hearing. 

SEND IN ALL YOUR PETITIONS. 

Emancipator. 

Can abolitionists appropriate a few dollars more 
advantageously, than in placing Thome and Kim- 
ball’s work on the West Indies immediately in every 
social library within their reach! The work is of 
such a character, that it must every where be 
sought after with avidity, and cannot be read with- 
out profit. In short, we expect this book will 
settle the question, just as fast and as far as it can 
be circulate’. 

If an individual would furnish the means of 
placing five hundred or a thousand copies in the 
hands of as many leading individuals in the states 
of Kentucky, Tennessee and Virginia, he would 
doubtless prove a public benefactor.—Jb, 














The Odeon in Boston is to be opened for 2 
course of lectures by Angelina. Grimke. ‘The 
grant is by a committee of which the mayor is a 
member. 





A History or Stavery is soon expected from 
one of the most learned men in the country. 








ter business, than fighing-with shadows, but are 
not surprised that-colonization, having very little 
to record concerning its own operations, should be 


Thad not virtue enough to tell the truth, I had 


gc7The publishing Agent of the American An- 
ti-Slavery Society, is George Russel, late of Kings- 








v=o vin __ ES Sans 
Concress.—Mr. Adams has offered in the 
House the following resolution, which lies over. 


FB oh ae the Clerk of this House 
se to be made out, and reported to this House, a list of | 
pe penn, memorials, and papers presented to the en 
at the late special session, and at the present session of Cop. 
gress, and laid on the table without being read, printed, de. 
ing the name of the first petitioner, 


mb lures to each paper so laid 
table; specifying also the State from which each sort 
’ 


memorial, Temonstrance, or resolution, came; and disti 
guishing all such as have been laid on the table selon he 
general resolution of the 21st December, 1837, from the “ 
which have been laid on the table by separate motions me 
showing the object prayed for in each of said petitions, 
morials, remonstrances and resolutions, el 


be directed tg 


pc? We clip the following from the 
pator. 


Emanci- 


Query for the Free States. What does this mean 


The following is from the National Intelligencer of Marct 
1, giving an account of the proceedings in the Senate inns 

“Mr, Mouton presented resolutions of instruction ¢ 
the Legislature of Louisiana, in favor of increasing the Uni 
ted States military force in that state,” . = 

No explanation accompanies the above. What does it 
mean? I say to the North, Examine—what does it mean? 
Are the freemen of Louisiana rising in rebellion against the 
government? Is there an invasion of foreigners threaten- 
ed? Or is this increase of the military force ‘part of the 
process by which slaveholders and their “families” are to be 
kept at peace! If the North has nothing to do with the 
“sublime merits” of slavery, she ought to see to it, how 
much of the cost of maintaining it she has to bear. dee 
again, what does it mean ? 7 


Texas—Massacnuserrs,—'The Strong resolu- 
tions against the annexation of Texas, accompan- 
ing Mr. Alvord’s report, have been adopted unani- 
mously by both branches of the legislature. They 
protest against such annexation as unconstitutional 
and dangerous to the Union, and declare that ‘no 
act done, or compact made, for such a purpose 
will be binding on the State or on the People.” 








Bc>The New Hampshire election has resulted 
in the re-election of Gov. Hill by a small majority. 
In Concord, the capital of the State, three of the 
four representatives to the Legislature are open and 
decided abolitionists— among them George Kent, 
Esq., brother of Gov. Kent, of Maine.— Penn. 
Freeman. 








JuRY-TRIAL—PENNsYLVANIAw—In the Senate 
March 21st, the bill ‘‘relative to jury-trial came up, 
in committee and was reported negatived. On the 
question of agreeing to the report of the committee, 
the bill was postponed for the present and the Sen- 
ate adjourned,”” 








The Apprenticeship System Abandoned. 

Late accounts from the British West Indies, by 
the steam ship City of Kingston, from Jamaica via 
Norfolk, state that the Legislative Assembly of the 
island of Montserrat, has resolved to discontinue 
the apprenticeship system, and entirely emancipate 
the slaves on the 1st of 8th monthnext. We can- 
not but hope that this is but the precursor of simi- 
lar movements in the other island.—Penn. Free- 
maid. 








Rev. Dr. Channing’s letter addressed to Hen- 
ry Clay, against the annexation of ‘Texas to the 
Union, has been republished in Mexico, and the 
Government paper speaks in highly laudatory 
terms of it, 








Indiana Going Ahead. 

We have the pleasure of announcing the forma- 
tion of another County Anti-slavery Society in In- 
diana. Agreeably to public notice, a meeting of 
the citizens of Cass County was held March 6%, a¢ 
which it was resolved to form an antislavery society. 

Officers. Joseph Gibson, (Jefferson,) President; 
D. Cherry, Corresponding Secretary; Wm. M. 
Lanman, Recording secretary; Joel M. Davis, 
Treasurer. Number of members, 36. ‘The pre- 


amble to the constitution is as follows: 


Whereas, we believe that God has created all men free 
and equal; and (as our nation has avowed before the world) 
that he has endowed them with certain inalienable rights, a- 
mong which are “life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness,” 
—trights, which we believe can never be forfeited, unless by 
crime: and whereas, about two millions and five hundred 
thousand of our fellow countrymen are held in perpetual ser- 
vitude—considered as mere merchandize, bought and sold, 
and forced to the daily task like beasts of burden, crushed 
down, in body and mind and soul, exposed to the scourge 
and the torture and the chains and death from men like them- 
selves with no valid protection from the laws;—and also, 
about five hundred thousand others who though nominally 
free are ground down by unrighteous laws on account of their 
complexion; and, whereas, we believe that every principle 
of justice, religion, humanity, national safety and honor de- 
mand that none should be held in servile bondage, as goods 
and chattels in this republican nation, and that rational, im- 
mortal beings, of whatever color or rank, should be placed on 
a perfect equality, as regards the operations of law, And be- 
lieving that we owe it to both master and slave, to our be- 
loved country, to posterity and to God, earnestly to seek the 
abolition of this system, by using such means, and such only, 
as are sanctioned by the constitution and laws and the dic- 
tatese of humanity and justice, we do hereby agre to form our 
selves into a society to aid in the accomplishment of this ob- 
ject, and to be governed by the following 

CONSTITUTION. 
It will be sufficient to insert the 2nd article of the 


Constitution. 

Art. 2. The object of this Society shall be the speedy and 
utter extinction of Slavery and its attendant evils from our re- 
public, annihilating the unreasonable prejudice that exists 
against people of African extraction, and conferring upon all 
according to their moral worth, the rights of American citl- 
zens. ‘T'o prevent misapprehension we avow, distinctly and 
plainly, that, by immediate emancipation, we do not mean 
the slaves should be “turned loose” as vagabonds without the 
restraints of law, or as wild beasts roaming the country; but 
that instead of being under the unlimited control of irres- 
ponsible mortals they should receive the protection of law 
like other citizens—that they should be treated like other 
men and women and children, instead of being driven and 
separated the one from the other in the same family-—that 
they be employed as free laborers, and protected in their eat- 
nings—that they should be placed under a benevolent super- 
vision which shall secure to them the right to obtain educa- 
tion, and to worship God according to the dictates of their 
own consciences. 

While we admit that the several states have the exclu- 
sive right to legislate for themselves, and that Congress has 
jurisdiction only over Columbia District, and the territories, 
we maintain that it is our imperative duty to diffuse informa- 
tion upon the subject, and by lawful means to convince out 
fellow-citizens that it is a heinous. and portentious evil and 
sin, at war with human liberty, and that the duty, safety and 
interest of all concerned, require its immediate abandonment. 











BR. J. Breckinridge, the champion of Americal 
Slave-holders, thus deals with some of his Presby- 


terian brethren. 

“Dr. Ely and the Philadelphian, through all its changes 
of name and principle, constant only to its original worth- 
lessness and vulgarity, and faithful to nothing else, except 
that, in all its phases, it was always wrong: Mr. Converse 
and the Telegraph, valuable as a living proof, that the syc- 
ophancy and timidity by which certain reptiles crawl + 
wards are not in reptiles only, invariably united with dupli- 
city, disloyalty and malignity:—these are but specimens oO 
a class'so ample as to threaten the country with disunion, 
and the church with lasting corruption. 

. Ifsuch language concerning opponents should 


escape from an abolitionist, it would be quoted as 
a sample of the harsh and denunciatory style > pe- 
culiar to abolitionism. 


Burning of Breckenridge’s Magazine in Peters- 
burgh, Virginia. 
It is nota little singular, that it should fall te the 


lot of one of the most virulent and unscrupulous 
enemies of abolition to have his publications 
burned, on the ground of their being tainted with 
abolition. The following account, taken from the 
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vanian Freeman shows that Virginia Is 
pos to revive that golden age vipiig! eres 
f the absurd process of putting error to death by 
; the more rational custom prevailed of 
ee advocates and their books into the 
et. Ficasiails one too of the Spanish inquisi- 


tion, 
the Petersburg 
yo first-rate officers of that venerable and holy 


bunal. Seriously, how debased must be that 
ple who suffer post-masters to assume literary 


po 


censorship, and irresponsible committees of vigi- 
lance to prescribe to them what books and te 
they shall read! Such is the degrading bondage 
which the diabolical system of slavery fastens upon 


who forge fetters for others. 
a : mets of the Religious and Literary Mag- 
hetge eo Baltimore, and edited by Robert J. Breck- 
err spear an article, entitled “A Presbyterian on 
—— oO ethic maintained that slavery as it exists In 
—e i a States; has no sanction from the Holy Scriptures, 
= tegen es of this in Petersburgh, the vigilant eye of 
re Postmaster detected amidst abuse of abolitionists, and eu- 
Jogies upon Colonization—the obnoxious article—He forth- 
with addressed a letter to the Chairman of the Petersburgh 
Committee of Vigilance, pointing out the incendiary docu- 
ment—and enquiring whether the numbers of the Magazine 
containing it, ought not to be burned publicly, in conformi- 
ty with the law of the State, in such case made and provided. 
After describing the character of the article, he very justly 
in our opinion, remarks: 

«If the doctrine of the writer be TRUE, who will venture to 
condemn the conduct of the Abolitionists? He attempts 
to draw arguments from the Bible to show that slavery 1s @ 
crying and damning sin!” ; 

Gen, Pegram, Chairman of the Lynch Committee, cites the 
Act of Assembly, of March 23d, 1836, for the burning of in- 
cendiary pnblications; and decides that inasmuch as the wri- 
ter in the Magazine “has assailed the property of Masters in 
slaves, in the most imposing of all modes, by undertaking to 
prove that itis contrary to the law of God,” his article is in- 
cendiary, and within the cognizance of the act aforesaid. 

Accordingly we learn by the Petersburg Intelligencer, of 
the 9th inst,, that the Magazines, containing the “incendiary 
article, “were burned in the streets, by order of the Recorder, 
and in the presence of some of the most respectable citizens. 


Comment is unnecessary. 


tri 








The Cincinnati Gazette and Colored People- 

A German correspondent of the Gazette, in re- 
ply to some strictures of its editor on the course 
pursued by Germans relative to coffee-houses, asks 
whether it is intended ‘to degrade them (the Ger- 

99 
mans) to the grade of the colored people?” Mr. 
Hammond in answer disclaims any such intention— 

“We can safely, and we do promptly wash our hands of 
any thing tending to equalize the German with the colored 
population, But since our correspondent touches this sub- 
ject, I have a word to say upon it. 

“It has grieved me much, to witness the fact, th t so large 
a portion of our German emigrants remain in our cities 
competing with the colored population for their employ- 
ments. I thought and still think, they should have elevated 
their views to the condition of independent farmers—that 
the negro should have been left to his accustomed and ap- 
propriate vocation of street sweeping and table serving, in- 
stead of being driven from them by the whiteman from Ger- 
many.” 

It has become so customary for even the best 
men among us to regard persons of color as desti- 
tute of the attributes of humanity, that we presume 
Mr, Hammond, in his eagerness to touch the pride 
of the Germans, never once thought that he was 
deeply wounding the feelings of another class of 
his neighbors. Mr. Hammond’s character is too 
well known to us, to permit a thought in our mind 
that he would intentionally add to the misery and 
degradation of the oppressed. ‘The senseless pre- 
judice against the colored man, which every day 
subjects him to 


“the whips and scorns of time, 
The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely,” 


could not so far overcome this editor’s sense of 
justice, as to prompt him deliberately to insult men 
whose portion is indeed serrow and sighing, shame 
and bitterness of heart. We do not believe, 
therefore, that when he says the negro should 
have been left to his accustomed and appropriate 
employments of street sweeping and table serving, 
he intended to do wrong to any person. He only 
spoke under the influence of that general sentiment 
which leads the white man to treat his colored 
neighbor, as if he had no feeling of self-respect. 
Still the insult is just as lacerating, as if deliberate- 
ly inflicted. Let Mr. Hammond place himself in 
the situation of the negro—one of a race which 
has been scattered and peeled and trodden in-the 
dust for centuries—associated by the ties of com- 








and we cannot help thinking that the members 
h Vigilance Committee would have 





The ladies in Illinois have responded very ni 
bly to our appeal for help. A faithful agent in 
Quincy has just forwarded us the names of eight 
ladies in that place, as pew subscribers to the 
Philanthropist. May we not look for similar to- 
kens of attachment to the cause of Human Rights, 


from anti-slavery women in Ohio? 





Attempt to Kidnap. 

A correspondent, writing from Dayton Feb. 27th, 
says, “an unsuccessful attempt was made to kid- 
nap a negro in this place, a few nights ago. One 
of our constables was of the gang, and pretended 
that he had a warrant to arrest him for some mis- 
demeanor. ‘The cry of murder was raised by the 
wife. ‘The neighbors assembled, and the colored 
man rescued.” 

More cases of this kind occur than ever come to 
light. Itis impossible for a stranger to conceive 
the unrelenting warfare waged by avarice and pre- 
judice against the oppressed colored people of this 





state. 





The Editor of the Herald of Freedom. 
Our-readers will regret to learn that J. H. Kim- 
ball, joint author of thenew work on the West In- 
dies, just published, and the spirited editor of the 
Heral¢ of Freedom, has been compelled by increas- 
ing ill health, to relinquish the editorial chair. He 
is aconsumptive. The following extract from his 


valedictory is peculiarly touching. 


It is unnecessary for us to enter here a formal declar- 
ation of our unabated attachment to the cause of negro eman- 
cipation, to the great doctrines. of human_ rights. ‘Standing 
up between the living and the dead, with the spirit half disem- 
bodied—in glancing back along the pathway of life, if there 
be one principle which we rejoice to have embraced, it is that 
principle which made us an abolitionist—if there be any acts 
which we confidently trust our Heavenly Father will regard 
as the fruits of a true faith, they are the acts which have re- 
sulted from that principle, faithfally acted out, 

We have not strength for a formal valedictory to our 
friends. Wehave much thatwe would say, but we may not, 
Our heart is full, thoughts in multitude are crowding upinto 
the brain, but we may not give them utterance. The mes- 
sage which was given us we have delivered, the word which 
was put into our mouth to speak we have spoken, ‘Our 
course is finished.’ We may not add a word to what we 
have already said. Weare only permitted at this moment 
to ask of those whom we have wronged pardon and _ forgive- 
ness, and to extend to them and to those dear friends with 
whom we have ever lived in sympathy of principle and fee- 
ling, the farewell hand of affection, and to invoke on them 
that spirit of love and truth and faithfulness which shall sus- 
tain them through all their conflicts and guide them to a 
complete triumph over sin and death. 

J. H. KIMBALL. 











Exract of a Letter dated, 


Canfield, ‘Trumbull County, Ohio, 

March 15th, 1838. 
Deae Sir:—Public opinion and public sentiment 
have changed a good deal since the pro slavery 
mob in this place in August last—the cause of anti- 
slavery is advancing. A bill was found against 
twelve of the rioters and they gave bail for their 
appearance at court ($100 each.) Their trial was 
to have come on last week but they succceeded in 
getting it adjourned.—They had to give bail this 
time to the amount of three hundred dollars each, 
for their appearance at the next court of common 
pleas, for this county, to be holden in May next. 
Eleven of them appeared and entered bail, the oth- 
er left the country soon after the mob and before a 

bill was found against any of them. 


SUMMARY. 
New York. 
Great Anti-Slavery Meeting in the Capitol in the As- 
sembly Chamber, 
March, 7th. 1838. 

A new epoch has occurred this day in the march of the 
Anti-Slavery Reformation in the State of New York. Who 
would have believed two years ago when Gov. Marcy and 
the legislature weré threatening abolitionists with legislative 
enactments and utter extermination, that in less than two 
whole years, the dours of the Assembly Chamber would 
have been thrown wide open by a vote of that house, only 
two voting in the negative, to wit, Willis Hall and Preston 
King, at the request of the Young Men’s Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety of the city of Albany, for Alvan Stewart, Esq., to 
lecture on the great question of abolition. ‘The vote of this 
House has settled the question triumphantly in favor of free 
discussion and inquiry into this great national question, 
which politicians have sought to shut out of the Halls of 
Legislation. 

There were between 80 and 100 members of the House 
present, and a fine audience filling the entire chamber, and 
the gallery was overflowing with gentlemen and ladies.— 
‘The occasion was one of deep interest on the part of the 
friends of the poor slave, and for two hours the audience were 





mon origin and kindred with the three millions of 
slaves from whose unpaid labor are wrung the 
treasures of the South—a stranger in his native 
land, robbed of political privileges by the politi- 
cian, exposed to the unrebuked injustice of petty 
malignity, vulgar pride, and damnable avarice, de- 
graded in the house of God, shunned everywhere 
as an outcast, a reptile, an unclean thing, subject 
to the unrelenting gibes and jeers and foul aspersions 
of a malignant press—retaining under all this over- 
whelming pressure of persecution the conscious- 
ness of his rights, of his manhood, of his equal 
relationship with Almighty God,—let him imagine 
all this, and then ask himself, whether his bared 
and quivering heart would feel no accession of 
pain, on hearing from an intelligent, high-minded, 
independent man, that the appropriate employ- 
ments of himself and suffering fellows, were street 
sweeping and table serving, or only that class of 
low vocations which these represent. Would 
‘he not feel that this intelligent man was taking a 
most ungenerous advantage of his high station to 
abuse the fallen, to insult the weak and to add 
Gall to the cup of his bitterness? Would he not 
See clearly, that instead of being thus trampled on, 
he was strictly entitled to more especial courtesy 
and kindness? Would he not, but we 
must check our feelings, For a moment we have 
felt in the colored man’s place, and imagined our- 
self the subject of just such wrongs as are dail 
inflicted on him. ‘The imagination i i : 
what must be the horrible ali . tanaieon 
that every good man in the i a aan 
ee Aas mmunity efore he 
colo wae reproach or contempt against the 
» would call to mind that Heavenl 
rule,-—“ Whatsover y d 
neve ye would that men should do 
to you do ye also to them.” 
ese a nt 
*tving being the accus- 
tomed and appropriate employments of pers f 
color, a large majority of them aie us 
State are employed quite differently —vast nu - 
- of them particularly, being engaged in st. 
meets ny “iam no 
sce by referring to M ai rie ead 7 
Aipentins = - - Memorial to the Gefteral 
sent to neatly ah “7 ’ copies of which have been 
e editors in the State. 
Te Corresponp sesante 6 
Anti-Slavery PN egies the article on 
Te, the proceedings of the 


N . 

nora rag Anti-Slavery Society, a. communi- 
po rom A. McFarlane, and “Ode to Alton,’’ 
afe on file for the next number, 





held in profound silence, while Mr. Stewart examined with 
great perspicuity and force, the subjects of the several peti- 
tions which are unread and unconsidered by Congress, to 
wit, the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia, 
and the internal slave trade between the States, the admis- 
sion of new slave States, the annexation of Texas. Mr, 
Stewart then examined the reasons for presenting the same 
question to our State Legislature, because Congress, in vio- 
lation of the constitutional right of petition, had closed the 
door on 500,000 distinct signers on four different sorts of 
petitions attacking slavery through the different portals of 
the Constitution, by which two millions of petitioners were 
insulted as no two millions were ever before abused by su- 
preme power, 

He said the people of this State, having been driven from 
the temple of the Union, came to their domestic legislature 
for that high potential auxiliary power, which the sovereign- 
ty of the empire state, asan advocate for the insulted right 
of petition, might expect to claim, and he said the State of 
New York, as a sovereign state, was asked to endorse our 
dishonored paper at Washington, to make it current. After 
having examined all these questions, he came to the trial by 
jury for the alleged fugitive slave, and showed the necessity 
of legislation on this point, More was thus accomplished 
to enlighten the minds of certain gentlemen in two hours, 
than had been done from all quarters before in the course of 
their whole lives. ‘The audience expressed themselves 
highly gratified with the abolition repast so ably served up 
by our friend, I have only time to give this hasty and brief 
notice of the greatesday the State of New York has seen 
for the advancement of our cause since the mob of the State 
Convention in Oct., 1835, at Utica. A Srecrator. 

Ed, Emancipator, 





Letter from Tennessee. 
Maryville February 24th, 1838, 

Dear S'r,—I sent to you for a quantity of “Smith’s Letter 
to Smylie,” some months since, which aré distributed in East 
Tennessee, and are bringing forth anti-slavery fruit, We 
could form a good Anti-Slavery Society in this part of the 
State, but we choose to work in an unorganized manner a 
while yet, before we set ourselves up as a target. Notwith- 
standing the strict laws of Tennessee, we meet through the 
country and discuss the merits of abolition and colonization; 
the former is ably defended by Rev. T. S. Kendall, pastor 
of the Secéder church in this county, [Blount] and several 
others, 

I now wish you to forward six copies of “Human Rights,” 
commencing with the number containing the account of the 
death of Lovejoy: the money will be sent to.you as soon as 
I get that which will suit you, (of small bills;) perhaps I 
may get an additional supply of subscribers before I send. 

At least one half of about thirty students at the Theolo- 
gical Institution in this place, ere decidedly abolitionists, 
and are very much strengthened by perusing the publica- 
tions sent by you in exchange with the Maryville Intelligen- 
cer, The Bible, reason and nature, are against slavery. It 
must come down; to which end you have my feeble efforts 
to aid in its overthrow. 

Yours in behalf of the opprest 

R. G. Williams. 





Mr. Rhett’s Letter, 
We had intended to’ publish this rare produc- 
tion, but as circumstances may prevent, we sub- 
Join a synopsis of it, given by the Friend of Man. 


“Mr. R. is a member of Congress from South Carolina, 
He addresses a letter to his constituents, through the Na- 
tional Intelligencer, on the subject of abolition. He main- 
tains that “the Constitution of the United States having 
proved inadequate _to protect the southern states in the 
PEACEABiE enjoyment of their righis of property, it is ex- 
pedient that the said Constitution should be amended or 
the Union of the states dissolved.” In supporting the first 
part of this proposition, he gives his constituents. a pretty 








no- 





fou “rs ni account of what the 
what they have already affected—and what th ikel 
to accomplish, “Throughout the ponte ela ee 
he,—“throughout the civilized world, the feeling of eo 
demnation of this institution [slavery] may be said to be 
Universal.” He admits that abolitionists have the right, 
under the present Constitution. to take such measure as 
shall bring about the abolition of slavery with the consent 
of the South, He maintains that no republic can be main- 
tained without the institution of slavery, He hopes that 
when the alternative is fairly presented to the North, she 
will consent to suppress freedom of Speech and of the press 
on the subject of slavery, rather than give up. the ‘glorious 
Union!’ But he thinks that the proposal must be made 
soon, or abolition will gain so much ascendency, that it will 
be too late to attempt its suppression, And yet he seems 
to anticipate no little delay in the prosecution of the work 
he proposes! he editor of the Emancipator therefore 
constructs the letter into a virtual. abandonment of slavery, 
It certainly looks like an adron method of advertising the 
South that slavery can not much longer be maintained ! 


abolitionists are doing— 





Benjamin Lundy. 
The following preamble and resolution were unanimously 


adelphia City and County Anti-Slavery Society, as an ex- 
pression of the feelings of its members towards this eminent 
philanthropist. 

Whereas, that veteran champion of universal liberty, 
Benjamin Lundy, having vacated the editorial chair of the 
National Enquirer, and whereas, said paper having been es- 
tablished entirely through his agency and-influence, for the 
holy purpose of resisting to the utmost, by moral means, the 
fulfilment of one of the dearest hopes ever cherished by the 
angel of darkness, viz: the annexation of Texas to the 
United States, with the express intention of thereby increas- 
ing their slave territory,—a scheme of depravity only equal- 
led by the boldness of its design, and worthy the sacrifice of 
every principle of justice, by which it was to be effected; 

And whereas, we believe that under Providence, he has 
been successful in arousing the minds of those who prefer 
freedom rather than bondage, to a sufficient sense of the dan- 
ger of such a connexion, to prevent its accomplishment at 
the present time:—and has also, while continuing the En- 
quirer under the auspices of the State Society, faithfully de- 
Picted, in the truest light, the hideous and revolting pictures 
of American slavery, and placed in bold relief the motives and 
conduct of its advocates; therefore, 

Resolved, That in Benjamin Lundy, we recognize the 
faithful sentinel on the watch-tower of liberty—an efficient 
pioneer in the great work of peaceably obtaining freedom for 
the captive. ‘That in parting with our tried friend, we tender 
him, with our approval of the general course he has pursued, 
the gratitude and thanks of this Board, from motives of per- 
sonal affection, as well as in our official capacity. 

That in leaving the station in which we have more inti- 
mately known him, wherever his lot may be cast, whether it 
be in the retirement of domestic life, from the enjoyments of 
which he has so long estranged himself for the benefit of 
mankind, or to take his stand in another front of the battle, 
—he will carry with him our best wishesfor his present and 
eternal happiness—our fervent prayers for his success, 

Signed on behalf of the Board, 

Wixtram Manor, Vice pres’t. 
James A. Wright, Sec’y. pro. tem. 
Third month, 15, 1838, 





From the Emancipator. 


Tue “Cuanrer Oax,.”—Such is the title of a litte paper, 
commenced by the enterprising Executive Committee of the 
Connecticut Anti-Slavory Society. No. 1 is filled with the 
doings of the Convention, names of delegates, Constitution, 
and officers of the Society, and Declaration of Sentiments, 
Those who are acquainted in Connecticut will see by the fol- 
lowing list of officers, that abolitionism has.already taken a 
strong hold of the “hinges.” 


President. 
John T. North, Esq., of Farmington. 
Vice Presidents. 


Francis A. Perking, Esq., of Norwich, 

Hon. Edward Clark, of Windham, 

Hon. Philip Pearl, of Hampton, 

Joel Hawes, D. D., of Hartford, 

Rev, Henry G, Ludlow, of New Haven, 

Erasturs Lyman, Esq., of Goshen, 

Calvin Chapin, D. D., of Rock Hill, 

Roger Mills, Ksq., of New Hartford, 

Ebenezer Learned, Esq.,of New London, 

D. B. Brinsmade, Esq., of Washington, 

Hon. Zalmon Storrs, Mansfield, 

Rev, Geo. C. Shepherd, of Stratford, 

Hon, Geo. Sharpe, of Pomfret, 

Prof. J. F. Huber. of West. Univ’y, Middletown, 

Rev, Jairus Burt, Canton, 

Rev. Aaron Dutton, Guilford, 

Lorrin P, Waldo, Esb., of Tolland, 

Geo, P. Talmadge, Esq., of Warren. 
Secretary. 

Horace Cowles, Esq., of Farmington. 

Treasurer. 

Danicl Burgess, Esq., of Hartford, 





; The Slave Trade. 

Lord Brougham brought forward his motion on the subject 
of the slave trade, on the 20th of February, and made a great 
speech in support of it--said to be equal to his happiest ef- 
forts in his better days, when he was{Henry Brougham, striv- 
ing for distinction, His motion was for an address. to the 
Queen, praying her to take immediate steps for negociating 
with the governments of Spain, and Portugal, and obtaining 
the concurrence of France and the United States in such 
negociations, with a view to declare the trade in slaves piracy; 
and included two sets of resolutions, the first against the 
payment of head money to the persons engaged in suppress- 
ing the slave trade, and providing for the employment of 
steam vessels, and the issue of letters of marque to private 
individuals against slave ships; the second relating to the ap- 
prenticeship system in the West Indies. The last of the 
second set provided for the final discontinuance of the apren- 
ticeship system on the Ist of August next, 

Lord Glenelg opposed the motion, as net tending to any 
practical result, and offered a substitute for the address, in 
these words, 

“That an humble address be presented to her Majesty, to 

assure her Majesty that this House continues to feel the 
deepest and most intense anxiety for the active abolition 
throughout the world of the nefarious traffic in slaves; to 
state that this House has seen with great satisfaction that an 
additional treaty has been concluded between this country 
and Spain, well calculated to put an end to che slave trade 
under the Spanish flag; but that this House is deeply concern- 
ed that no such additional treaty has yet been agreed to by 
Portugal, as the flag of Portugal is now extensively used to. 
cover and protect this iniquitous traffic. That this House, 
adverting to the obligation contracted towards this country by 
Portugal, finally and generally to abolish its slave trade, and 
recollecting moreover the ample pecuniary compensation 
made by this country as a consideration for this engagement, 
is of opinion that the Government of Portugal is bound in 
good faith to consent without farther delay to such additional 
stipulations as may be found necessary for the complete ful- 
filment of its said engagement.” 
The Duke of Wellington supported Lord Glenelg, and 
the substitute was carried, unanimously, Lord Brougham’s 
last resolution was then negatived, 31 to 7, and the others 
without a division. 





Angelina Grimke. 

We copy tue following from a bitter and persevering ene- 
my of abolition—the Boston Morning Post, 

Miss GrimKe’s Sezrcn 1x THE House or RerresEN- 
TATIVES,— There was an immense crowd in and about Rep- 
resentatives Hall, yesterday afternoon, to witness the extra- 
ordinary phenomenon of a woman talking! Miss Grimke 
is the wonderful personage; and she reeled off an anti-slavery 
speech of two hours and and a half in lenghth in excellent 
off-hand style, as if she were only engaged at the spinning 
wheel—as she ought to have been, as some one less gallant 
than ourselves might add, In truth, as far as action, delivery, 
and the arrangement of her subject, were concerned, we are 
bound to admit that we have rarely heard a better speech in 
the Hall; and it has been our misfortune to have heard some 
hundreds, from divers members of the Assembled Wisdom 
of the State. She went the entire for immediate abolition, 
and soundly scolded the North for showing undue deference 
to the pecular feelings of the South. If we were to say that 
she advanced aught respecting slavery that we have not 
heard before a hundred times, we should fib and flatter, 
which might be far from agreeable to her—perhaps. The 
curiosity of the audience to sce het certainly exceeded our 
experience; and hundreds upon hundreds failed to obtain 
that inexpressible gratification, It will be some consolation 
to them in their disappointment, however, to know that there 
is nothing extraordinary in her personal appearance:—it is 
respectable—nothing, more and agreeable. Perhaps she may 
be 5 feet 4 inches in height, and passingly well-proportioned. 
Thus greatly exceeding in. size the Grecian standard of 
beauty. Her features regular,—and her complexion fair, 
and equally free from floridness and paleness-—a sort of pleas- 
ant medium. Evyes.indifferent; eye-brows better. Her fore- 
head forms a fine entablature to her face, and phrenologically 
speaking, displays a good intellectual developement. 

When ina state of repose the general expression of ber 
countenance is pensive and benign—but the epithet beautiful, 
may not honestly be applied to it, Her voice approximates 
the masculine, but is not unpleasant, and’ is well adapted to 
such forensic declamation as she is addicted to. Her pronunci- 
ation is not to be commended; but her manner is sincere and 
energetic, Her logic. was very conclusive to the minds of 
her ownparty, no doubt; but what effectit had on other minds, 
it is not for us to say. Her dress, about which our readers 
may feel some interest, perhaps deserves a word, It was 





plain and becoming—a black silk gown, and vandyke of the 


adopted ata meeting of the Board of Managers of the Phil-. 











‘same;——her hair was parted with Quaker simplici 

in place by a neat lace cap, Thus much Gorter cot a 
as to her purposes—why, if they be wise and good, Heaven 
prosper her, if not, may it forgive her, and cause her to turn 
her talents ‘nto a better and more appropriate field of action, 

One remark she made in ail seriousness, thongh it was te- 
ceived asa joke, She said—*“It is generally supposed that 
women have tenderer hearts than men; but for my part dont 
believe it.” She may or she may not be correct in this opin- 

ion, In fact, the sexes are apt to over-estimate each other's 

merits, The men think the women to be angels, and the 

women think the men to be gods; in humiliating truth, we 

are all but a set of sorry, sinful ‘mortals—knowing little our-. 
selves, and less of one another.. We would not close this | 
notice, without saying that we spent an agreeable afternoon 

in listening to the celebrated lady, who is_the subject of it; 

and, wwe would also acknowledge, that inthe absence. of in- 

teresting court business, her performance has afforded us a not 

unpleasant theme to discant on. 





Resolutions of Alabama. 


We aréindebted to Hon, John Q. Adams, for a copy of 
the preamble and resolutions of the Alabama General As- 
sembly, in favor of the annexation of Texas. The preample 
commences by the declaration that “the General Assembly 
have witnessed with feelings of deep mortification the course 
pursued bya few citizens of the United States, in opposition 
to the admmsion of the Republic of Texas in the American 
Union, The following extract presents the southern and 
slaveholding side of this question:—Penn. Freeman. 

“There afe some, it isto be apprehended and_ regretted, 

who view tais subject alone through the dim and deceptive 
medium of sectional party feelings, We cannot consent 
to be influenced by such sordid and circumscribed motives, — 
And such ¢ view is the more to be deplored, because of its 
inevitable tendency to blind the honest, to pervert the innate 
sympathiesof their nature for the worst of purposes, and, by 
introducing extraneous matters in to an otherwise simple 
question, t¢ lead the minds of many unsuspecting persons to 
the contemplation of false issues. For example, many 
well-meaniig, misinformed females, of some of our sister 
States, whose hearts are thrillingly alive and enthusiastic upon 
another subject, on false premises, as we know, are induced 
to believe that the present. question is identical with that, 
and that, # Texas should be admitted into the Union, all 
their hopes in favor of universal emancipation will become, 
as they really are, the mere waking reveries of their abused 
ordistempeed imaginations, But were considerations of 
expediency to become the only test on this grave and impor- 
tant question, it is not perceived that such a view of the pre- 
sent subject should reverse the policy we propose. Looking 
to the most exalted aim, ina mere point of expediency, 
which can possess the bosom of an American patriot and 
statesman, the preservation through all time of constitutional 
union—the only permanent palladium of civil liberty and 
domestic tranquillity—the annexation of Texas appears 
every way desirable to every portion of our country. ‘The 
solid and everlasting foundation on which our political fathers 
sought to establish justice, to insure domestic peace, to form 
a perfect Union of our States, and to perpetuate the blessings 
of liberty to themselves and their posterity, was a well-regu- 
lated balance of governmental and territorial power. Since 
the formation of the Constitution, the North-east, the North, 
and the North-west, have increased more rapidly in nume- 
tical power of States and population, than the South and 
South-west. It needs but aglance at the map to satisfy the 
most superficial o'server, that an over-halance is produced by 
the extreme North-east, which, as regards territory, would be 
happily corrected an¢ counter-balanced by the annexation 
of Texas. And when it is recollected, too, that the very ter- 
ritory which it is now proposed to acquire, was once within 
the scope of a just claim of our General Government, ex- 
tending to the Rio del Norte, and that it was bartered for a 
mess of porridge by a prime mover of the present opposition 
to its re-acquisition, there remains no pretext for a subter- 
fuge, under which the adversaries of annexation can hope to 
disguise the covert designs which, there is much reason to 
fear, prompted the exchange of our claims in Texas for the 
unappropriated portions of Florida, consisting mainly of bar- 
ren sands and poisonous ever-glades, 
It may be apprehended by sume that there is danger, in 
negotiating with Texas on this subject, of involving our Gen- 
eral Government in a conflict of arms with Mexico, We 
cannot perceive how it is possible, upon correct principles, 
that such a result can ensue; and we presume every patriot, 
who entertained a proper respect for himself and his country, 
will be ready to exclaim that, however much such a conflict 
is at-all times to be regretted, yet if it should be urged upon 
us, contrary to the eternal principles of right and justice, let 
it come! let it come !” 


. 
lutions: 
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Mr. Worrr.—A letter from Mr, Wolff, 
Isle of Wight, Jan. 29, He complains of bad health, and 
intimates that he is fast hastening to his grave. 

-" (Philad, Herald. 

Miss Mantrytav has issued arfotler work upon. this 
country, in which she gives sundry interesting sketches. of 
many of our public men. » A full review of this appears. in 
the Westminster, comprising her sketches of Van Buren, 
Wensren, Cray and Catuoun, with a variety of other 
entertaining matter—Alex. Gazette. 


The Governor of Jamaica has officially declared, that un- 
der the apprenticeship system, “The negroes in some réspects 
are now in a worse condition than they were in slavery.” 

Nat. Intel. 

So muca ror Grapvatisa,—Ed, Phil. 


Deats or Da, Bownrrcu.—-The first mathematician of 
tne new world, probably the first of the age, is dead. 

He died on Friday, in Boston—leaving unfinished what 
none remain to complete; his translation, with annotations, of 
the Mecanigue Celeste, 

We hope some competent pen will render to the genius 
and services of Bowditch, the tribute they deserve, 


_ Concress.—We have some note of the proceedings of 
Congress of March 21. 

In. the Senate,.a vote was taken on Mr, Rives’ substitute, 
for the sub-Treasury scheme, and it was lost, 22 to 30, as 
follows: 

For the amendment— 

Messrs. Bayard, Clay of Ky., Clayton, Crittenden, Davis, 
Knight,. Mc Lean, Merrick, Nicholas, Prentiss, Preston, 
Rives, Robbins, Ruggles, Smith of Indiana, Southard, Spence, 
Swift, Tallmadge, Tipton, Webster and White—22, 

Against the amendment— 3 

Messrs, Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Calhoun, Clay of Ala., 
Cuthbert, Fulton, Grundy, Hubbard, King, Linn, Lumpkin, 
Lyon, Morris, Mouton, Niles, Norvell, Pierce, Roane, Rob- 
inson, Sevier, Smith of Conn., Strange, Walker, Wall, 
Trotter, Wilhams, Wright and Young—30. 


The corporation of London had voted the freedom of that 
city to the American Minister, but when a deputation from 
the Common Council waited on that gentleman with it, they 
had the information given them, that the U. States of Ame- 
rica did not permit her pniilic officers to receive any gifts or 
other honorary distinctions. 
New York, March 21, 3 e. m, 

THREE DAYS LATER FROM ENGLAND: 
The packet ship Roscoe, Captain Delano, arrived at an 
early hour this morning, when our morning edition had been 
nearly all worked off. She brings three days later from 
Liverpool, and we have by her files of London papers to the 
22d, and Liverpool to the 24th February. 
There is nothing of interest from England, and absolutely 
nothing from France, 
The campaign in Spain between the contending parties 
has commenced, and several predatory bands of Carlists have 
penetrated into the interior. Gen. Espartero is concen- 
trating his detachments; but no battles, as were previously 
reported, had taken place, : 
In Portugal the rumors of a new attempt by Don Miguel 
were gaining strength. 








NOTICES. 








RECEHIPTs. 
PLEDGES AND DONATIONS, 
From March 24th to 31. 


C. B. Huber $9 68; E. B. Olds 5; J. G. Dodridge 10; 
Matthew McCae 10; Granville, on pledge 28; Richland co, 
4; Springfield A. S.S. per J. Vanmeter 5; J. S. Galloway 
5; Mrs, Galloway 2 50. Donations from Clermont co., Sa- 
muel- Jackson 55; Samuel. Robb 3; Jacob Cover 1; Lean- 
der Jeffers 1; Thompson Grisson 1; Toten Jackson. 


Wn. Donatnson, Treasurer, 


FOR PHILANTHROPIST, 


J. H. Nye $2 50; Wm. Hunt 2 50; Eavid Lane 2. 
Wm. McGee 2; Chas. Dunning 1; Jno. McGlade 2; J. B; 
Hofer 3; Jno. Brown 2 50; A. McGee 2;'G. A. Lyon 2 50; 
Saml. Kingsbury 2 50; Abijah Wedge 2 50, Geo. Birch 
50 cts,; J. B. Wheaton 2 50; Tho, Oliver 2 50; Benj. 
Beown 3; Rev. Geo. Brown 3, Saml. McPend 2; Joseph 
Craig 2 50; E. D. Calton 2 50; Mrs. Nancy Brown 2 50; 
Mrs. Lucy R. Snow 2 50; Mrs. Persis Kimball 2 50; Mrs. 
Josephine Turner 2.50; Mrs. Eliza Westgate 2 50; Mrs. 





The document concluded with the following r 
“1, Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the State of Alabama in General Assembly con- 
vened, That the overture on the part of the republic of ‘Texas, 
for annexation to the United States of ‘America, ought to be 
met by the Federal authorities in the most friendly manner, 
and should be accepted, as soon as it can be done without a 
violation of our honor asa nation, or any principle of in- 
ternational law, 

“2, And be it further resolved, That our Senators in Con- 
gress be instructed, and our Representatives requested, to 
urge and susta:n the foregoing views on all proper occa- 
sions,” 


How Tro Exsor a Newsrarer.—Immediately on the 
receipt of your paper, by post or otherwise, order yout servant 
to spread out the whole sheet on a covered table, then pass a 
moderately warm flat iron over it, and you have at once a 
neat, elegant, hot-pressed paper, fit for any drawing room, 
and as rich to the look and feeling, asa Bath post, and admi- 
rably adapted for binding. 


IncomnustieLe Tuatrcu.—It has been proved by repeat- 
ed experiment that straw, saturated with a solution of lime, 
or common whitewash, is incombustible. 'This fact is of 
great importance to the rural population, especially as thatch 
is thus not only rendered fire proof but much more durable. 
A solution of alum has been tried, but being soluble, the 
rain destroys its virtues. 


Cuarteston ann Cincrnntr Rarcroan.—The first 
ground in this great enterprise was broken, with much cere- 
mony, on 14th inst. at Columbia,S, CC. A large procession 
paraded through the streets and attended at the place of be- 
ginning. Ronert Y, Hayne, President of the company, 
delivered an appropriate address, and with a shovel threw up 
the first ground—he was followed by all near enough to par- 
take of the honor. 


The Cleaveland (Ohio) Herald informs its readers that 
the farmers of one single township (Aurora) five miles 
square, in Portugal county, have this season made two hun- 
dred and fifty tons of cheese, in value equal to $35,000 !— 
The whole amount packed and sent away from that town- 
ship in the year, amounts to 510tons !!! 


We understand that the first ground will be broken tow- 
ards the construction of the Cincinnati and White Water 
Canal, on Saturday next, at the Deep Cut at North Bend on 
the premises of General Harrison,—Gazettee of Friday. 


According to an official Prussian publication for 1837, it 
appears that the kingdom contains a population of 8, 204, 
043 inhabitants profession the Protestant religion, with 8, 
224 churches; 5,067,702 Catholic inhabitants, with 4,822 
churches,; 176,013 Jews, with 834 synagogues, Thus the 
Protestants have one church to every 1,009 inhabitants; the 
Catholics one church to every 1,051; and the Jews one syn- 
agogue inevery 211. 

The population of the several divisions of Bavaria are as 
follows—Upper Bavaria, 640,843 souls; Lower Bavaria, 566, 
883; the Palatinate, 546, 972; Swapt,518 643, the Upper 
Palatinate and Bayrenth, 437, 255; Franconia, 461,332; 
Lawer Franconia and Aschaffenpurn 502,753 


Coxvextion or Amerntcan Women.—The Liberator of 
last week says: ‘I'he next Convention is to be held on the 
16th of. May, in Philadelphia. A large delegation will 
doubtless be in attendance, in all respects worthy of the cause. 
Knowing as we do the unbounded hospitality of our aboli- 
tion friends in that city, we are quite sure their language 
will be, “The more we have to entertain, the better! Come, 
and be welcomed!’ Among the delegates we presume will 
be S. M. and A. E. Grimke, M. W. Chapman, and Lydia 
M. Child. 

About the same time, in the same city, there 1s to be a con- 
vention of men and women, to consider the expediency of 
forming a National Free Produce Society.” 


Tur Aperenrice Sure System AnanpnonEp.—Late ac- 
connts from the British West Indies, by the ship City of 
Kingston, from Jamaica via Norfolk, state that the Legisla- 
tive Assembly of the island of Montserrat, has resolved to 
discontinue the apprenticeship system, and entirely emanci- 
pate the slaves of that island on the Ist of 8th month next, 
We cannot but hope that this is but the precursor of similar 
movments in the other island.—Pennsylvania Freeman. 


New Patxtine Macarne.—Mr, Tuomas Trexen, of 
Ithaca, New York, is constructing his patent Printing Press 
at the Speedwell Works near Morristown, The Jerseyman 
mentions that it is to be attached to one of the Paper Milisin 
the place, and describes it as follows: 
% «The Press tikes'the paper immediately from ‘the Paper 
machine, prints it on both sides, and passes it through drying 
cylinders, which.press. it smooth; thus. in one operation, and 
within the space of three minutes, the pulp is taken from the 
mill-and a book of 350. pages is ready for the binder. The 
paper is printed in one continuous sheet; thus a whole edition 
‘can readily be printed, rolled up, and sent any distance — 
Mr. ‘French had on his Press “Cobb’s Juvenile Reader,” of 
216 pages, of which he presented us a sheet of about 70 feet, 
neatly printed, and which can be examined at-our office. 
“This new Printing machine will cause acomplete rev- 
olution in the art of printing, and greatly diminish the price 
of standard works and school books, Hereafter, 
we suspect, orders will be given for Bibles, Spelling- 
books, é&c. &c. by the mile, instead of the volume, as in 
former time; but be that as it may, a sheet of five miles in 
length can be made with nearly the same ease as one of fifty 
or a hyndred feet.” 





Milnor 2 50; Miss Emily Mosley 2 50; Rev. J. T. Irwin 
2 50; Jas. McGibeny 2 50; J.S. Galloway $2 50. 
J. O. Beanpsier, Agent 








CINCINNATI PRICE CURRENT. 


Flour, ’ $5 25 to 5 50 per bbl. 
Wheat, - - 85 c. per bush, 
Corn, - - Ga -* 
Oats, - ~ A i 
Hay, - $11 to 13 per ton, 
Hops, - 12 to 15c. perlb. 
Coffee, Rio, - 13 1-2 to 14 1-2 per Ib. 


“ — Havanna, 12 to 13 per-tb, 





Tea, G. P. 80to85 “ 
«Imp. 80to85 =“ 

« Y. H. 50to55 =“ 
Sugar, N. O. hhd, 6 to 7 1-2.per lb, 
“Loaf, 16 1-2 to 18 “ 
Candles, sp, 37 to 40 a 

ae md, 12 to 13 “ 

6 gp, 10 1-2 to 11 1-2 “ 
Butter, 15 to 20 ¢ 
Cheese, 9 to 10 S 
Rice, 5 6 to6 « 
Salt, 62 1-2 to 68 3-4 per bush. 
Coal, 12 1-2 to 14 “ 

PORK, Clear, $9 to 10 per bbl. 
Mess, 13to13 1-2 « 
Prime, none 
Hams, 8c. to 10 per lb. 
Lard, 5 1-2c.to6 per Ib, 
NAILS, 6c. to 10 per Ib. 








PROSPECTUS. 


Quarterly Anti-Slavery Magazine, Enlarged. 


In the opinion of not a few in whose judgment the public 
are wont to place confidence, the time is fully come when 
the most important practical question of this age should have 
a journal of the higher order devoted to its discussion. Apa- 
thy is departed, The pen or the sword must soon decide 
whether or not slavery is to remain one of the elements of 
our republic. By all those who prefer the mode of argu- 
ment to that of brute force, it cannot but be deemed import- 
ant that there should be a periodical in which all questions 


‘pertaining to slavery may be settled in the light of thorough 


investigation, Surely, the many gifled minds that are now 
intensely concentrating their powers of thought upon this 
subject, will forfeit their high responsibilities to God and the 
age in which they live, if they do not make their vindication 
of liberty not only effectual. for the present, but as durable 
as the causes which lead to oppression. The interests and 
the history of the present controversy are too important to 
be committed to the shect which perisheth with the day that 
gives it birth. Such was the conviction which originated 
the Quarterly Anti-Slavery Magazine, and it has acquired 
fresh strength with every day. Two volumes have been 
completed; but from the narrownes of their limits, and the 
smallness of the labor bestowed upon them, they have by no 
means satisfied the demands of the case to which they have 
been devoted. 

It is now proposed to ENLARGE the work, and give it a 
character almost entirely new. . 


I, Each number will contain at least 250 pages, making 
two volumes of 500 pages per annuin, of the size and qua- 


lity of the North American Review. 


If. About 150 pages will be devoted to the discussion of 
slavery, and topics intimately relating to it, 

III. At least 50 pages will be occupied by a minute and 
condensed record of facts and events, both foreign and do- 
mestic, which go to form the history of the -abolition move- 
ment, 4 

IV. The remaining pages will be open to uncontroversial 
literature. Since the slave-holders have confessed that the 
literatare of the world is against them, it is not doubted that 
this department will receive contributions from the best 
sources, 


V, The most prominent characteristic of the work will 
be its openness to both sides to the controversy. Articles in 
favor of laverv, or opposed to either the doctrines or. mea- 
sures of the abolitionists, if possessing sufficient literary 
merit, and accompanied by the name of the writer, will be 
admitted to the extent of 75 pages in each number, and the 
replies will, in all cases, be restricted to the same length as 
the articles which call them forth. The strongest cham- 
pious of slavery, as well as those who professing opposition 
to that eystem, are also hostile to the doctrines or measures of 
the American Anti-slavery Society, will be invited to avait 
them of this department of the Magazine for the promulga- 
tion of their sentiments, They will be treated with courtesy 
their articles will be printed with the utmost attention to ac- 
curacy, in the same type with the rest of the work; and it 
will be their fault, or that of their. cause, if the abolitionists 
do not thus receive the fire of one of their own batteries. 


4 The conductors of this work will always prefer living men 


to men of straw, as their antagonists, . 

VI. Pains will be taken to give value to the work by of- 
fering adequate compensation to able writers whose pens are 
their living, The exigencies of the cause will frequently 
require articles of deep research, that will cost laborious and 
long-continyed examination both of books and men. The 
right men to make such investigations are not always the 
ones who can do it gratuitoysly, Nor can we expect any 











appears in the London Post of the 31st, It is dated Cowes, P' 


Itis the 


i 
uct ied, to call 
by suitable rewards and a durable page, the Sinpicncier sd 
ents. To this end weshall by no means confine oursélves 
to our own country, but shall endeavor to attact contribu 


tions, whencesoever philanthropy speaks the English lan- 
guage. Itis necessary to undermine and countermine the 
fortress of oppression, beneath aud around, as well as to come 
down upon it with hail and fire from above. It is time for 
the advocates of human rights throughout the world, to make 
common cause against the system .of chattel-bondage, and 
annihilate, if it be possible, all its pretensions, whether to 
Justice, expediency or necesssity. 

It is not necessary to dwell on the value of such a work to 
all who feel any degree of interest in the moral or physical 
welfare of the human race. What abolitionist will not de- 
sire to possess an encyclopedia of the cause, and to bequeath 
it to his children? Will any one be deterred by a price— 
which, after all, is less, in proportion to the matter, than that 
of any of our first rate Reviews? 


PRICE. 

Fora single copy, $5 00 per annum, payable at the time 
of subscribing, or on the delivery of the first. number, If 
payment be delayed till the appearance of the second num- 
ber, $6 00 will be required, 

For five copies, $20 00 per arinuni will be received; but if 
payment be delayed as above, $5 00 will be required for 
each copy. 

The first number will be issued as soon as the subscription 
list will warrant. 

_ Subscriptions and payment will be received by the Pub- 
lishing Agent of the American Anti-Slavery Society, 143 
Nassau street, New York. . Communications should be ad- 
dressed to the editor, E. WRIGHT, Jr., at the same place, 
(Crit is expected other names will soon be added to the 
list of contributors, 

op The travelling and local agents of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society, and the agents for the Emancipator are au- 
thorized and requested to act as agents for the Quarterly An- 
ti-Slavery Magazine. 

(Cp Newspapers friendly to the plan are requested to give 


| the above one or more insertions, 








INDIANA—CALL FOR A STATE CONVENTION 


The undersigned, having been appointed, by the Decatur 
County Anti-Slavery Society, a committee to correspond 
with other Anti-Slavery Societies and friends of emancipa- 
tion, in reference to forming a State Anti-Slavery Society, 
for the state of Indiana, beg leave respectfully to call the at- 
tention of the friends of the cause throughout the state to the 
subject. Itis believed that the organization of a State So- 
ciety, is indispensable to the prosperity of the cause in the 
state, and that it would very much aid its general advance- 
ment, Experience teaches thatthe efforts of individuals, or 
of separate societies, are much cramped, and their influence 
exceedingly circumscribed, without the aid of an organiza- 
tion that will enable them to concentrate their influence, by 
association and uniting their counsels and efforts, for the 
promotion of the cause in which they may be engaged. 
While many, in our sister states, are aroused, and are 
taking hold of the anti-slavery cause in good ear nest—are in- 
vestigating the subject of human rights—are exposing the 
sin and impolicy of slavery, before this great nation—are 
urging the claims of the oppressed slave upon the southern 
conscience—and showing that no people can enslave their 
fellow men, without inflicting upon themselves the deepest 
injury;—Indiana, through inferior to ncne of her sister states, 
in her sense of moral justice, her political acumen and integ- 
rity, or her generous feelings of philanthropy and patriotism, 
is yet in agreat measure asleep on the subject of American 
slavery: no adequate means having been employed, by the 
‘riends of emancipation, to call into proper action her moral 
energies. But few anti-slavery prints circulate, or are read 
any where in the state; but few public lectures have heen 
given on thesubject. The people want, and must have light. 
We need able and efficient. public lectures, whose business it 
shall be to call the attention of the community to the subject 
of slavery—to set forth the’sentiments of anti-slavery men, 
and explain the nature and tendency of their measures in 
such way, as, if possible, to remove from the public mind that 
undue and hurtful prejudice which it is the lot of the friends 
of immediate emancipation to encounter, every where in the 
free states, on account of the slaveholding influence; to show 
the adaptation of the means employed to secure the objects 
intended, namely—the peaceable emancipation and moral 
elevation of the enslaved in our country, and also to secure 
thereby the best interests, both of their masters and the 
whole community. We need to have the publications of 
the American Anti-Slavery Society, and other anti-slavery 
prints, widely circulated, and generally read, in order that the 
people may be brought to feel a lively interest in the subject; 
and in order that they may examine our weapons, which, 
indeed, are not carnal, but we trust mighty through God to 
the pulling down of the strong holds of slavery, im our be- 
loved country. And itis not to be expected that any of those 
objects, so desirable, and so indispensable, can ever be so 
tully,if at all accomplished, without the aid of a State So- 
ciety. We would, therefore, in discharge of the duty en- 
joined upon us, beg leave tosubmit to the consideration of 
the friends of the cause in Indiana the following 
Proposal. 


Ist. That measures be taken by Anti-Slavery Societies, 
and friends of the cause throughout.the state, to obtain and 
forward to the editor of the Philanthropist, against the 30th 
day of June next, the names of such citizens as wish a Con- 
vention to be called, in order to form a society for the state; 
and that the editor be requested to punish the names or num- 
ber of all such,beople the 15th day of June next; and ifit shall 
appear, from the call, that the friends of the cause are desi- 
rous to form a State Society; then. 

2d. The Convention, composed, if possible, of all who 
call for it, and all others who are like minded, shall meet at 

, on , the ——day of , 1838, 
at — o’clock, inorder to form the Indiana State Anti-Slav- 
ery Society. 








Samvet Donne xt, sen, 
Jamzs M’ Coy, 


MILES’ TOMATO MEDICINE. 


The unparalleled success, which has attended the admi- 
nistration- of this medicine, induces its friends to believe 
that the cause of Humanity demands, that its virtues 
should be speedily made known in all parts of this Conti- 
nent, The proprietors judge from letters daily received from 
physiciansand the most intelligent citizens of various sec- 
tions of our country, that no article, made known in the an- 
nals of medicine, has ever given such universal satisfaction, 
sustained so perfectly the assertions of its advocates, and so 
rapidly gained popular favor, 

The proprietors, on its introduction, took special pains-to 
place it in the. hands of the most intelligent and respect- 
able classes of community, and were guarded and cautious 
in their recommendations of its medical virtues. ‘They are 
now satisfied, that it possesses virtues that cannot be as- 
cribed to any other single medicine, ; 

It is no new theory, that a large proportion of the diseases 
of America, and especially of the West ond South, arise 
from biliary derangment of some kind. Consequently, that 
medicine must be used, which will remove this cause and 
restore a healthy action of the biliary organs. The Tomato 
medicine is certain to produce this effect, when taken in 
proper season. Hence its superior efficacy and great suc- 
cess in bilious fevers, liver affections, dyspepsia, diseases of 
the stomach and bowels, and headache; and, when taken 
in connection with the “Watasia,” itis an almost certain 
cure in affections of the Jungs. 

The company have hitherto declined publishing certifi- 
cates of cures, and will continue so to do, unless compelled 
todo it inconformity to -the custom of the age. But, if 
any are sceptical in relation to the power and efficacy of this . 
medicine, they can, by calling on the subscriber or any of 
the Company’s agents, have their doubts removed. 

Those who are laboring under diseases that calomel has 
failed to remove, those who have tried “every thing” until 
they have become discouraged and disgusted with medicine, 
those who have seen and felt the deleterious effects of 
calomel and mercurial nostrums, and those too, who esteem 
calomel to be the best of all medicines, are all advised to 
try this medicine, 

Saivation cannot be produced by its use, and the fear 
of taking “cold,” while under its influence, is probably less 
than while using any other medicine. 

The object of the proprietors is, to make it a permanent 
and valuable family medicine—one that may be safely sub- 
stituted for a closet-full of nostrums and mercurial prepara- 
tions. 

Not unfrequently, those who are travelling suffer much 
rom change of climate, food and drink, To such, this will 
be found a valuable acquisition. 

Agents will be appointed throughout the whole country, 
as soon as practicable. Persons-wishing to become agents, 
will apply personally or by the recommendation of our 


friends, to 

J A; MILES, 
One of the Proprietors and Gen, Agent, a 
Apothecaries Hall, Cincinnati. : 


GLEZEN & SHEPAR 


STEREOTYPE FOUNDERS 


and PRINTERS, 

No. 29 PEARL STREET, Crvcrvnarr. 
BUTTER LADLES AND BUTTER PRINTS. 
The subscribers are receiving a lot of the above articles, 

well made, and of well seasoned wood. 
EMERY & HOWELLS. 


- COUNTRY SUGAR WANTED, _ 
20 or 30 Barrels of Country Sugar wanted by the sub- 


scribers, of uality, and put up in good barrels, 
vm of goad quality, ond Pee Ue &e HOWELL 
_ Main street; between 5th and 6th, Cincinnati. 


¢ Committee. 
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From the Pennsylvania Inquirer. )jah’—they clapped heir hands; they leaped up, 


THE FOUNTAIN. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


“On the declivity of a hill, in Salisbury, Essex county, is 


a beautiful fountain of clear water gushing out from the very 


roots of a majestic and venerable oak. It is about two miles 
from the junction of the Powow river with the Merrimack, 


Herald. 


Traveller! on thy journey toiling 
. By the awift Powwow 
- With the summer sunshine falling 
~ “On thy heated brow, 
Listen, while all else is still, 
To the brooklet from the hill, 
Wild and sweet the flowers are blowing 
By that streamlet’s side, 
And a greener verdure showing 
- Where its waters glide, 
Down the hill-slope murmuring on, 
Over root and mossy stone. 


Where yon oak his broad arms flingeth 
O’er the sloping hill, 
Beautiful and freshly springeth 
That soft flowing rill, 
Through its dark roots, wreathed and bare, 
Gashing up to sun and air, 


Brighter waters sparkled never 
In that magic well, 

Of whose gift of life forever 
Ancient legents tell: 

In the lonely desert wasted, 

And by mortal lip untasted. 


Waters which the proud Castilian* 
Sought with longing eyes, 
Underneath the bright pavilion, 
Of the Indian skies ; 
Where upon his forest way 
Bloom’d the flowers of Florida. 


Years ago a lonely stranger, 
With the dusky brow 

Of the outcast forest ranger, 
Cross’d the swift Powwow ; 

And betook him to the rill, 

And the oak upon the hill. 


O’er his face-of moody sadness 
For an instant shone, 

Something like a gleam of gladness, 
As he stooped him down 

To the fountain’s grassy side, 

And his eager thirst supplied. 


With the oak its shadow throwing 
O’er his mossy seat, 

And the cool, sweet flowers flowing 
Softly at his feet, 

Closely by the fountain’s rim 

That lone Indian seated him. 


Autumn’s earliest frost had given 
To the woods below, 

Hues of beauty, such as heaven 
Lendeth to its bow ; 

And the soft breeze from the west, 

Scarcely broke their dreamy rest. 


Far behind was Ocean striving 
With his chains of sand, 

Southward sunny glimpses giving 
’T wixt the swells of land, 

On its calm and silvery track, 

Roll’d the tranquil Merrimack. 


Over village, wood, and meadow, 
Gazed that stranger man, 
Sadly, still the twilight shadow 
Over all things ran, 
Save where spire and westward pane 
Flash’d the sunset back again. 


Gaizing thus upon the dwelling 
Of his warrior sires, 
Where no lingering trace was telling 
Of their wigwam fires, 
Who the gloomy thoughts might know 
Of that wandering child of wo? 


Naked lay in sunshine glowing, 
Hills that once had stood, 

Down their sides their shadows throwing 
Of a mighty wood, 

Where the deer his covert kept, 

And the eagle’s pinions swept ! 


Where the birch canoe had glided 
Down the swift Powwow, 

Dark and gloomy bridges strided 
Those clear waters now; 

And, where once the beaver swam, 

Jarr’d the wheel and frown’d the dam, 


For the wood-birds merry singing, 
And the hunter’s cheer, 

Iron clang and hammer’s ringing, 
Smote upon his ear ; 

And the thick and sullen smoke 

From the blacken’d forges broke. 


Could it be, his fathers ever 
Loved to linger here ? 

‘These bare hills—this conquer’d river— 
Could they hold them dear, 

With their native loveliness 

Tamed and tortured into this ? 


Sadly, as the shades of even 
Gather’d o’er the hill, 

While the western half of heaven 
Blush’d with sunset still, 

From the fountain’s mossy seat, 

Turn’d the Indian’s weary feet. 


‘Year on year hath flown for ever, 
But he came no more 

To the hill-side or the river 
Where he came beiore, 

But the villager can tell 

Of that strange man’s visit well. 


* ‘And, the merry children, laden 
With their fruits or flowers— 
Roving boy and laughing maiden, 
In their school-day hours, 
Love the simple tale to tell 
OF the Indian and his well. 

*De Sota, who in the sixteenth century, poner into 
the wilds of the new world in search of ‘ yand the foun- 
tain of perpetual youth. 

The following narrative of the watch-night 
held in Antigua, on the 31st July, 1834, being the 
day before the slaves on that island obtained their. 
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§ | of the day, the people went again to the missiona- 


[vavian chapel. ‘They formed a procession and, 
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fell down, clasped each other in their free arms, 
d, and went to. and fre 
ward their unfettered hands;—but high above the 
whole, there was a mighty sound which “ever and 
anon swelled up; if was the ulterings ‘ in broken 
negro dialect of cratirupk TO Gov,”—Zion’s 


The first of August, 1834, is universally re- 
garded in Antigua, as having presented a most im- 
posing-and sublime moral spectacle. It is almost 
impossible to be in the company of a missionary, 
a planter, or an emancipated negro for ten minutes 
without hearing some allusion to that occasion. 
Even at. the time of our visit to Antigua, after a 
lapse of nearly three years, they spoke of the 
event with an admiration apparently unabated. 

For some time previous to the first of August 
forebodings of disaster lowered over the island. 
The day was fixed! Thirty thousand degraded 
human beings were to be brought forth from the 
dungeon of slavery and ‘turned loose on: the com- 
munity’”’ and this was to be done sin a moment, 
in the twinkling of an eye.” 

Gloomy apprehensions were entertained by 
many of the planters. Some timorous' families 
did not go to bed on the night of the 31st of July; 
fear drove sleep from their eyes, and they awaited 
with fluttering pulse the hour of midnight, fearing 
lest the same bell which sounded the jubilee of the 
‘slaves, should toll the death knell of. the. mas- 
ters.* 

The more intelligent, who understood the dis- 
position of the negroes, and contemplated the na- 
tural “tendencies of emancipation, through philo- 
sophical principles, and in the light of human _na- 
ture and history, were free from alarm. 

To convey to the reader some idea of the man- 
ner in which the great crisis passed, we here give 
the substance of several accounts which were re- 
lated to us in different parts of the island, by those 
who witnessed them. 

The Wesleyans kept “‘watch-night” in all their 
chapels on the night of the 31st July. _ One of the 
Wesleyan missionaries gave us an account of the 
watch meeting at the chapel in St. John’s. ‘The 
spacious house was filled with the candidates for 
liberty. All was animation and eagerness. A 
mighty chorus of voices swelled the song of ex- 
pectation and joy, and as they united in prayer, the 
voice of the leader was drowned in the universal 
acclamations of thankgiving and praise, and bless- 
ing, and honor, and glory to God who had come 
down for their deliverance. In such exercises the 
evening was spent until the hour of twelve ap- 
proached. The missionary then proposed that 
when the clock on the cathedral should begin to 
strike, the whole congregation should fall upon 
their knees and receive the boon of freedom in si- 
lence. Accordingly as the loud bell tolled its first 
note, the crowded assembly prostrated themselves 
on their knees. All was silence, save the quiver- 
ing half-stifled breath of the struggling spirit. 
The slow notes of the clock fell upon the multi- 
tude; peal on peal, peal on peal, rolled over the 
prostrate throng, in tones of angel’s voices, thrill- 
ing among the desolate chords, and weary heart 
‘| strings. Searce hal the clock sounded its last 
note, when the lightning flashed vividly around, 
and a loud peal of thunder roared along the sky— 
God,s pillar of fire, and his trump of jubilee! A 
moment of profoundest silence passed—then came 
the burst—they broke forth in prayer: they sung, 
‘Glory,’ ‘Alleluia;’ they clapped their hands, leap- 
ed up, fell down, clasped each other in their free 
arms, cried, laughed, and went to and fro, tossing 
upward their unfettered hands; but high above the 
whole there was a mighty sound which ever and 
anon swelled up; it was the utterings in the bro- 
ken negro dialect of gratitude to God. 

After this gush of excitement had spent itself, 
and the congregation became calm, the religious 
exercises were resumed, and the remainder of the 
night was occupied in singing and prayer, in read- 
ing the Bible, and in addresses from the missiona- 
ries explaining the nature of the freedom just re- 
ceived, and exhorting the freed people to be indus- 
trious, steady, obedient to the laws, and to show 
themselves in all things worthy of the high boon 
which God had conferred upon them. 

The first of August came on Friday, and a re- 
lease was proclaimed from all work until the next 
Monday. ‘The day was chiefly spent by the great 
mass of the negroes in the churches and chapels. 
Thither they flocked ‘‘as clouds and as doves to 
their windows.’’ The clergy and missionaries 
throughout the island were actively engaged, 
seizing the opportunity in order to enlighten the 
people on all the duties and responsibilities of their 
new relation, and above all urging them to the at- 
cainment of that higher liberty with which Christ 
maketh his children free. In every quarter we are 
assured that the day was like a Sabbath. Work 
had ceased, the hum of business was still, and 
noise and. tumult was unheard on the streets. 
Tranquillity pervaded the towns and country. 
A Sabbath indeed! when the wicked ceased from 
troubling, and the weary are at rest, and the slave 
The planters informed 
us that they went to the chapels where their own 
people. were assembled, greeted them, shook 
hands with them, and exchanged the most hearty 
good wishes. 
The churches and chapels were thronged all 
over the island. At Cedar Hall, a Moravian sta- 
tion, the crowd was so great, that the minister was 
‘obliged to remove the meeting from the chapel 
to a neighboring grove. 
At-Grace Hill, another Moravian station, the ne- 
groes went to the Missionary on the day before 
the first of August, and begged that they might be 
allowed to have a meeting in the chapel at sunrise. 
It is the usual practice among the Moravians to 
hold but one sun-rise meeting during the year, and 
| this is on the -morning of Easter; but as the people 
besought very earnestly for this special favor on 
the Easter-morning of their freedom, it was grant- 
ed to them. 
Early in the morning they assembled at the cha- 
For some time they sat in_ perfect silence. 
The missionary then proposed that they should 
kneel down and sing. The whole audience fell 
upon their knees; and sung a hymn commencing 
with the following verse: 

“Now let us praise the Lord, 

With body, soul and spirit, 

Who doth such wondrous.things 

Beyond our-sense and merit.” 
The singing was frequently interrupted with 
the tears and sobbings of the melted people, until 
finally it was wholly arrested, and a tumult of 
emotion overwhelmed the congregation. 
The missionary who was present on the occa- 
sion, said that the scene was indiscribable. 
_ During the day, repeated meetings were held. 
At eleven o’clock, the people assembled in vast. 
numbers. There were at least a thousand per- 
sons around the chapel, who could not get in. 
For once the house of God suffered violence, and 
the violent took it by force. After all the services 
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*We were informed by a merchant of St. 
John’s, that several American (!) yessels which 
-had lain for weeks in the harbor, weighed anchor 
on the 31st of July, and made their escape through 
etual fear, that the island would be destroyed on 
he following day. Ere they set sail, they ear- 
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joining the wheat, and I think within the same en- 


rious parts of the country in planting and rear- 
ing -the mulberry tree, and growing silkworms, 
have proved beyond a doubt that the culture of 
silk. can be prosecuted to advantage, and. may be 
made to become an object .of national importance. 


into Mansfield, (Conn,) about the year 1760. But 
little was done, however, ‘to advance this branch 
of industry till after the close of the Revolutionary 
war, when the State Legislature offered a bounty 
of ten shillings, lawful money, for every. one hun- 
dred white mulberry trees, planted, which was to 
continue - ten. years; and three pence’ for - every 
ounce of raw silk, made, This stimulated the in- 
habitants of Mansfield to” renew and extend their 
exertions in this new business; and, so suecess- | 
fully, that in 1793, three hundred ‘and sixty-two. 
pounds of raw silk were made in that town alone. 
In 1832, the State again offered another bounty, 
similar to the first; and-in May; 1834, this bounty 
Was extended to the Chinese mulberry, anda com-, 
pany incorporated for the purpose of 1 


produced raw: silk to the value-of sixty thousand 
dollars. The county-of Windham: produces-an- 
‘nunally Five Tons of silk. ie eae Bi: 


walked arm in‘arm into the chapel. ir scent 
occurred at all the chapels and’ at. the churches 
dress of the negroes on that occasion:-was. uncom- 
monly simple and modest.—there was not the 
least disposition to gaiety. ‘ . 
We were also informed by planters: and mis- 
sionaries. in every part of the: island, that there 
was not a single dance known of, either day or. 
night, nor so much asa fiddle played. re 


It was not in such channels that the excitement of 
the emancipated flowed. ‘They were.as far from 
dissipation and-debauchery as they were from jvio- 
lence and carnage... GratiTupe was the absorbing 
emotion. From the hill-tops and the valleys, the 
cry of a disenthralled people went upward like the 
sound of many waters, “Glory to God, glory to 
God.” 7 
AGRICULTURE 


WHEAT---IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. 


The N. York Farmer: publishes a letter from 
the Rev. Mr. Coleman, announcing an important 
discovery from the destruction of the grain fly. 

The grain fly or insect, which for a ftw years 
past has been. destructive to wheat in many parts 
of the country, has this year extended its ravages, 
and excited wherever he made his appearance, 
very serious alarm. An eminent farmer in ‘the 
state of New-York wrote to me a year since that 
he must give up the cultivation of wheat, as his 
crops were so much injured that he ‘ hardly ob- 
tained a return equal to the seed sown. IJ knew 
another instance in the same state, where ‘though 
the straw was large, and the appearance promis- 
ing, yet from thirteen bushels sown not more than 
seven were obtained. 

I have known other cases in which the whole 
field has been mowed and sold for litter, and in a 
recent excursion up the valley of the Connecticut, 
I have heard complaints every where, and hun- 
dreds of acres so destroyed that the grain they 
would yield would hardly pay for reaping. Be- 
sides this the same insect has destroyed many 
fields of rye in the same manner as the wheat, 
and had been found this year in the oats: the pro- 
gress of the insect has been about forty miles a 
year, and a distinguished gentleman in Vermont, 
a practical and extensive farmer, remarked that he 
feared they would, on this account, be obliged to 
relinquish the cultivation of small grain. 

The habits of the insect have not yet been ac- 
‘curately observed. 1 myself have not yet seen the 
fly, but have seen the worms in the kernel after 
the grain has been destroyed. He is represented 
as being a small reddish fly, which is seen hover- 
ing over the wheat fields in immense numbers, 
while just in flower, and has been observed to 
light upon the kernel or bud, to ascend it, and then 
descend to the immer side, to deposite its egg be- 
tween the stalk and the kernel. I purposely avoid 
the use of all scientific terms, wishing to be un- 
derstood by common farmers. From this egg the 
worm is generated, which entirely consumes the 
grain while in the milk, leaving nothing but the 
husk, in which are found several yellow worms 
about the eight of an inch in length. As the 
work of destruction is now completed, any farther 
observations are of no importance, unless we can 
in some way reach so as to destroy the germ of the 
insect. No preparation of the seed-or the ground 
has yet been effectual to this end. 

The continuance of the fly upon the grain is 
thought not to exceed three or four days, and they 
are seen i great nuthbers just at night....Some 
farmers have found late sowing a partial security 
as the season for the flies has passed away before 
the wheat was in condition for their attack. 

Spring wheat sown as late as the 7th and 8th of 
June, has been untouched, though in case of such 
very late sowing, the farmer will be fortunate if in 
attempting to escape the fly he does not get nipped 
by the frost. 

I have now, however, the extraordinary happi- 
ness of announcing to the agricultural public, what 
there is reason to believe, will prove an effectu- 
al, as it is a reasonable and feasible preventive. 
Should it prove effectual, the remedy will be worth 
millions and millions of dollars to the country. It 
was communicated to me on a late tour of agricul- 
tural inquiry and observation, by Dr. E, Lyman 
of Lancaster N. H., an intelligent, enlightened 
and practical farmer, whose crop of wheat usually 
averages from twenty-five to thirty bushels per 
acre. It consists in the application of fine slacked 
lime to the wheat just at the time of its heading 
out and flowering, at the rate of about a peck to 
the acre. 

It is sown broadcast upon the wheat while the 
dew is on, and the field is rendered white with it. 
The best mode of applying it is with the hand, 
and for the person who sows it, taking his proper 
breadth or cast, to walk backwards, so that he may 
not cover himself with the lime. It must be sown 
while the wheat is wet or the dew is on, and the 
philosophy of its application is very simple. The 
maggot of the fly is deposited between the grain 
and the stalk. ‘The lime or alkali, mixed with the 
dew is carried down upon and neutralizes or de- 
stroys it, Dr. Lyman has now tried this preventive 
three successive years, and has invariably, as he 
assures me, saved his crops, while those of his 
neighbors have been destroyed. 

I visited at the same time the field of a Mr. 
Bellows, in the same town, who had been advised 
by Dr. Lyman to make this application. The 
field consisted of several acres. He tried it, and 
has proved successful, and~ what is strongly con- 
firmatory of the value of this remedy, is the fact 
that a field of rye belonging to Mr. Bellows, ad- 




















closure, which was not limed, has been nearly 
destroyed by the fly. : 
These are certainly. very important experiments, 
and I make no delay in presenting them to the 
public. Dr. Lyman has promised me a more 
particular account of the experiment and result, 
likewise Mr. Bellows, which as soon as received, 
I shall be happy to communicate. I have received 
indirect and indefinite communications that the 
same experiment. has been ‘successfully made in 
Gilmantown, N. H.; but Ihave not yet been able 
to obtain either the name or the details. 





From the National Intelligencer. 
ON THE CULTURE OF SILK. 
Messrs. Gales §& Seaton: —Experiments in va- 
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nestly be sought our informant to escape from the 
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7 the Eastern States would prove fatal: 
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by experience of a few enterprising individu- 
als; to.succeed well in Maine, as far east as the 


milar to that of Connecticut, and the people in 
some towns have already made considerable pro- 
gress in planting the trees; and in the town -of 
Winthrop, in producing raw silk. .- .. ~ 


profitable business, there are strong inducements 
to. persevere. : 
‘The value of silks imported into the: United 
States, for the year commencing’ Ist of October, 
1836, and ending 30th of September, 1836, and 
was as follows, viz. bn ang 
Free of duty. 
Silks, other than India, lace 


veils, shawls, &c. 974,857 
Silks, other manufactories 
of 19,357,039 


Paying duties ad valorum. 
Silks, from India, China, 


&c. piece goods 1,747,106 
Silk, sewing 83,542 
Do. do. from other places 699,542 


kDo. raw 37,507 22,899,684- 
Exclusive of manafactures 

of silk and worsted, va- 

lued at $3,171,023. 

Value of silks exported during. 
the same period, free of duty. 
Silks, other than India, lace 

veils, shawls, &c. 30,794 

Silks, other manufactures of 245,091 
Paying duties ad valorum. 
Silks, from India, China, 

&c. piece goods, 448,550 
Silk, sewing 8,446 
Silk, other manufactures of 26,311 
Silk, from other places, 





sewing 1,630 
Silk lace, veils, &c. 1,908 762,730 
Amount retained for home use $22,136,954 


This demand, which is increasing, probably, 
in a direct ratio to the increase of wealth and po- 
pulation, ought to be supplied by domestic culture 
and manufacture. The soil and climate of the 
District of Columbia are. well adapted for growing 
the mulberry; and surely its inhabitants ought not 
to be behind those of the cold latitudes of the 
North in supplying their proportion of this de- 
mand. It is to be hoped that the General Govern- 
ment will imitate the example of States, and sti- 
mulate them to embark in-a business which pro- 
mises to become of national importance, by offer- 
ing suitable encouragement. Silk may become a 
staple production of some sections of the country 
as cotton has of the South. An American vessel 
was seized in Liverpool, in 1784, for having on 
board eight bales of cotton, as it was then sup- 
posed to be impossible that they could be the 
growth of this country. Now there are more than 
600,000 bales of the raw material shipped to Li- 
verpool annually, and 300,000 or 400,000 bales to 
other parts of Europe, besides supplying the home 
market for our own extensive manufactories. 
Some things can and should be done as well as 
others. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Cc. DONALDSON & CO. 


IMPORTERS & DEALERS IN HARDWARE & 
CUTLERY, in all its Varieties, 
No. 18 Main street, Cincinnati. 
N. B.—A large assortment of the above goods kept con- 
stantly on hand, which they offer for sale, Wholesale and 
Retail on the most favorable terms, 48--tf, 

















SUGAR BEET SEED. 
3 Hhds. of frash Sugar Beet Seed of the most approved 
kind and latest importation from France. 
Price One Dollar per Ib. 
C. DONALDSON & CO. 
No, 18, Main street, Cincinnati. 48—tf, 





GLEZEN & SHEPARD, 


STEREOTYPE FOUNDERS 


and PRINTERS, 
No. 29 PEARL STREET, Crncrnnatt. 


REAL ESTATE FOR SALE. 


A fertile Farm of 110 acres, situated 19 miles from town, 
upon a McAdamized road, having 65 to 70 acres in cultiva- 
tion; two apple Orchards, a substantial Frame Barn, and a 
Frame House with five rooms, two porches and a cellar; also, 
various outbuildings and a well, The land is rich, and favor- 
ably located for tillage. 

A good Farm of 450 acres, situated 8 miles, from town, 
with 183 acres in cultivation, many springs, and two Or- 
chards of 200 to 300 selected Peach and Apple trees, The 
improvements consist of. alarge Brick House, having many 
excellent rooms, a kitchen and two cellars; also a good Barn, 
a Smoke House, a Stable. a Well, and many buildings fit for 
comfortand convenience- The soil is very rich: 

A Farm of 189 acres, situated 16 miles from town, and a 
few rods from a Mc Adamized road, with 60 acres in cul- 
ture, the rest well timbered. The buildings are a Frame 
House, with a hall and three rooms; a new Frame Barn 68 
by 30 feet, with a stable and a threshing floor; also mews 
and outbuildings. The soil is fertile and rolling. 

A fertile Earm of 161 acres, situated 15 miles from town, 
having }12acres in culture; a large Oorchard of Apple, 
with some Pear and Peach trees; a good Brick House with 
four rooms, two halls and a cellar; a Frame Barn 65 by 30 
feet;a’Frame Cider Mill House, with a Press; an excellent 
Well anda Creek. -The Farm is in very good order; the 
soil is first rate, and favorably situated for tillage. 

A Farm of 255 acres, situated 30 miles from town, with 
70 acres in tillage; 3 acres of bearing Apple trees,. several 
Springs,a Creek, a Well, a Log House, with three rooms, 
and other log buildings, ‘The land-is good, and well situa- 
ted for a stock farm, 

A desirable Farm of 320 acres, situated 8 miles. from 
town, upon both sides of a Mc Adamized road, having about 
one half in cultivation, the rest well timbered. Also a large 
Brick House 40 by 50 feet, with ten rooms, a hall and a cel- 
lar;a commodious Barn 45 by 60 feet, an extensive Stable, a 
Milk House, Corn Cribs, and other buildings, all frame; like- 
wise a large Orchard, a Frame House covering Cider Press; 
two hewed Log Houses, many Springs,a Creek anda Well, 
The land is good, eligibly situated for cultivation, and well 
calculated for a country seat. Ve ee 

A handsome Country Seat, with 58 acres of land, situated 
4 miles from town upon 4 good road, having an excellent 
two story Brick House, containing seven rooms, a kitchen 
and a cellar; also a Cistern anda Smoke House, and other 
outbuildings; likewise a tenant’s House, a commodious new 
Frame Barn, a Stable; and an Orchard of 6 acres of choice 
Apple, Pear, Plam, Quince, and Cherry trees. There are 
10-acres of woodland; the rest is meadow and arable land.— 
‘The soil is rich; the buildings are new, and composed of the 
most substantial materials. 

A Tract.of 22acres in cultivation, situated 6 miles. from 
town, in a good and healthy neighborhood; calculated for v 
Country Seat. ake : 
Thirty acres of land with several building spots, 7 miles 
from town upon aturnpike road, It is chiefly in timber. 
Twelve acres of land; with 8 cleared, 7 miles from town, 
upon a turpike road; in a healthyand populous region. 

_A Farm of 45 acres,situated 4 miles from town, with 40 
acres in culture, an Orchard: of choice Apple and “Peach 
trees, a small Frame House, a Frame Barn, a Well, several 
Springsandarun. Thelandisrich, — — 

Very many other FARMS and COUNTRY SEATS: 
for sale. Also, several small tracts without buildings, a 
few miles from the city. Bepeey Se ho 
Eligible HOUSES in various parts of the City, for sale. 
Citizens and Emigrants are invited to call for full informa- 
tion, which will be given gratis. : If by letter, postage paid. 
_ Capitalists can obtain 10° per cent. interest upon ‘mort- 
gage, or the best personal security at long periods; o1 6 per 
cent at 10 days sight. Ba a Se iy : 
Persons desirous of receiving money from England Wales, 





Cincinnati, as soon as the payment is ad- 


_ The views of poor Emigrants promoted without cost. 
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The culture of silk having béen found to be a|?” 


BOOK AND PAPER STORE, 
a... Taumay & Surrey. 
‘Publishers, Booksellers and Stationers’, No. 150 Majin, 
between Fourth and Fifth streets, Cincinnati.’ 
Have a constant supply of Books in evety department 
of sone and Science, at reduced prices. 

oun 


vited to.call before purchasing elsewhere, 
School Books, in any variety and quantity, at Eastern 
2ce8. Aes 
Bibles. of different kinds, from large quarto to 32 mo., 
plain, and ¢legant, All the. Biblical commentaries, in 
common use, also a common variety of Hymn Books. 
Miscellaneous Works, consisting of Travels, Histories, 
Biographies, Memoirs, 
New Publications, on every subject of interest, regu- 
larly received, immediately after publication. 
lank Books, Slates; Slate Pencils, Copy Books, Letter, 
Wiiting and Printing: Paper, and Writing Ink, Wafers, 
Sealing Wax, and every article of STATIONARY. 
Book-Binders Stock, consisting of Leathers, Boards Gold 
Leaf, and all other Binding Materials 


STEAM SCOURING AND CLOTHES-DRESSING 
EMPORIUM. 


The subscriber continues to cary on the Steam Scour- 
ing business, at his old stand on Walnut street, between 











tinuance of their favors. His mode of renovating is upon 
the most approved plan. He assures the public that he 
will extract-all kinds of Grease, Pitch, Tar, Paint, Oil &c., 
and restore the cloth to- its former appearance without in- 
jury, by meansof a composition that he uses expressly for 
that purpose,—Coat collars. cleaned without altering their 
shape, and lost colors restored. 
Ladies habits, table-clothes and garments of all descrip- 
tions, done at the shortest notice, and in the best possible 
style, —This he promises to perform or no pay, 
CHARLES SATCHELL. 
Cincinnati, July 26,1837, 80—tf. 


N.- B. Gentlemen’s cast-off clothing bought. 


COOPER’S WARE MANUFACTORY. 


400 Barrel and Staff Churns, 

200 Nests Tubs, 

100 dozen Wash Boards, 

1000 Wooden Bowls, 

Also—Measures, Baskets, &c. 
The Subscribers having now a good and extensive stocy 
ef the above articles of their manufacture on hand, offer to 
sll any quantity on time pe good City paper, 

ALS 





Tar, Hops, Brooms, Manilla. Mats, 
100 Kegs Tar, 
30 Bales Hops, 
50 doz, Brooms, 
20 dozen Manilla Mats, superior article, with Groce- 
rise of eyery variety, Wholesale-and Retail. 

EMERY & HOWELS, 
Main getween 5th & 6th streets, Cincinnati. 
January 8th, 48— 


AGENTS FOR PHILANTHROPIST. 
Epwarp Weep, Financial Agent, O, A. S. S. 
M. R. Rosinson, is hereby duly authorized to act as 
gent for the Philanthropist and collect Pledges, and Dona- 
tions for the Ohio A. S. Socioty. 





ed to the confidence of the public, 


ceive subscriptions for the Philanthropist, 
OHIO, 


Andrew: Black, Wew Concord, Musk. co. 
A. A, Guthrie, Putnam, “ 
Merrick Starr, Mit. Pleasant, Jeff. co. 
Saml. Lewis, P.M., Harrisville. “ 

Rev. John Walker, Wew Athens, Harrison co. 
Jos. A. Dugdale, Cortsville, Clark co. 
Saml. G. Meek, P.M., Goshen, Cler. co. 
C, B. Huber, Williamsburg. 
Davis Fuller, Hartford, Trumbull co. 
Geo, Hazlip, P.M., Gustavus. “ 

C, G. Sutliff, Vernon. 
Riverius Bidwell, Kinsman. 
Rev, Sydney S. Brown, Fowler 
“ Chester Birge, Vienna. 
John Kirk, Youngstown. 
Jas, Adair, Poland. 

Dr. C. R, Fowler, Canfield. 
Ralph Hickox, Warren. 
Chas, Clapp, Ravenna, Portage co. 

Lewis Rice, Cleveland, Cuyahoga co. 
Ezekiel Folsom, O. City, “ 

Rev. John Monteith, Elyria, Lorain co. 

Thos, S. Graham, Clear Creek, Richland co. 
A. 8, Grimes, Mansfield. os 

Alex. Alexander, Antrim, Guernsey co. 

John Jolliffe, Esq. Batavia, Clermont co. 

B. Reynolds, Felicity. ss 

W. G. Gage, WVeville, 
Henry Wier, Lewis P. O. Brown co. 
Simeon Bearce, M. D. Decatur, “ 

J. B. Mahan, Sardinia, 

Rev. Jesse Lockhart, Russelville, 
Hiram Burnett, Winchester, Adams co. 

Rev. Dyer Burgess, West Union, “ 
Saml. C. McConnell, Vew Petersburg “ 
Adam Wilson, Greenfield, Highland co. 
Joseph A, Morton, Salem Congregation “ 
Jos. F. Garretson, Malaga, Monroe co. 
L. W. Knowlton, Utica, Licking co. 
Jno, C. Eastman, Washington Ct, House. 

Dr. M. C.. Williams, Camden, Preble co. 
Artemas Day, Hibbardville, Athens co. 
Hiram Cable, Amesville, Athens co. 

Dr. W. W. Bancroft, Granville. 
N. Hays, Bainbridge, Ross co. 
Rev, Daniel Parker, Wew Richmond. 

«“ David C. Eastman, Bloomingbure. 

Dr, Jos, 8S. Waugh, Somersville, Butler co. 

“ Jos. Templeton, Xenia, 

Daniel B. Evans, Ripley, 
Thomas P. Park, Lewis, Brown county. 
David Powell, Steubenville, 
Geo, H. Benham, Overiin. 
F.-D. Parish, Sandusky. 
Samuel Hall, Marietta, Col. 
Nathan Nettleton, Medina. 
Thomas Heaton, Wellsville. 
Jesse Holmes, New Isisbon. 
Henry Harris, Ashtabula. 
C. R. Hamline, Hudson. 
F. F. Fenn, Tallmadge. 
O. Wetmore, Cuyahoga Falls 
Raphael Marshall, Painesville. 
Robert Hannna, Cadiz. 
: INDIANA, 
George MeMillan, Logansport. 
Rev. James Worth, Springhill. 
Andrew Robison, Jr., Greensburg. 
Dr, James Ritchey, Franklin, 
James Morrow, South Hanover. 
Wn. Beard, Liberty. 
John Lincoln, Cambridge City. 
ILLINOIS, 
Dr. Thomas A,. Brown, Carrollton, 
J. Brown, Jerseyville, 
_ Willard Keys, Quincy, 
Elizur M, Leonard, Jl. Miss. Institute. 
Porcius J. Leach, Vermillionville. 
Elihu Wolcott, Jacksonville, 
Rev. Robert Stewart, Canton, 
P. B,. Whipple, Alton, 
Rev, James'H. Dickey, Hennepin. 
L. M. Ransom, Springfield. . 
Wn, Keys, Quincy, 
Peter Vanarsdale, Carrollton. 
Rev, Romulus Barnes, Washington. 
Mr. Grosvenor, Pekin, 
Rev. Mr. Bushnell, Lisbon. 
J. M. Buchanan, Carlinville. 
Joshua Tucker, Chester, 
B. B. Hamilton, Octer Creek. 
Fréd. Collins, Columbus, (Adams co.) 
~ Daniel-Converse, Esq. Waterloo, Monroe co. 
A.B, Campbell, Galena. 
Aaron Russell, Peoria. 
Wm. Holyoke; Galesburg. 
. MICHIGAN. 
Alexander’ McFarren, Detrott. 
Henry Disbrow, Monroe, 





“ 


“ 


“ 





B. G. Walker, Grand Rapids, 
RHODE ISLAND, 

Josiah. Cady, Providence. 

: NEW YORK. 
R. G, Williams, Vew York City, 
8, Lightbody, Utica. - 
Rev. C. B. McKee; Rochester. 
“~) Aaron L,; Lirdsley, Troy. - 
3 : PENNSYLVANIA, 

B, Bown, Pittsburg. © 

Benjamin 8, Jones, Philadelphia. 
” MASSACHUSETTS: 


Merchants, and all others’ wanting BOOKS 
AND STATIONARY, ‘at wholesale..and retail, are in- 


8rd and 4th, and respectfully returns his thanks to the cit- 
izens of Cincinnati and vicinity, for their former patronage, 
and hopes by strict attention to: the business to merit a con- 


Wm. Smith and. Hiram Elmer are authorized to act as 
travelling agents for the Philanthropist, and are recommend- 
Lecturers, employed by 
the O, A, S. 8, and its auxiliaries, are also authorized to re- 
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of the north’should ponder well th 
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DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 





OF 
ANTI-SLAVERY WORS. 


A or sale at the Anti-Slavery Depository, Cincinnati: 
abe 206 pp. 12 mo. cloth. 37 1-2 cts. 
Ev ry Into the character and tendency of the Ame 
rican Colonization and American Anti-Slavery Societies, B 
William Jay, of Bedford, New York, son of the celebrat 4 
John Jay; first Chief Justice of the United + aden This book 
is In. two parts. The first contains copious extracts from 
the Jaws, besides being the best Manual, which is now for 
sale, exhibiting the odious and redulsive character of Colo. 
nization, The second part unfolds the principles of anti- 
slavery socicties, answers objections to them, and by histori 
cal facts and unanswerable arguments, shows their adapt . 
tion to theend in view, and the glorious consequences whi ‘h 
: - lich 
must follow-from their adoption. [ft oj h : 
formation, respecting St. Domingo, and the port Sy oe th - 
British Emancipation Act. . 1 
ARCHY MOORE, price $1 25. 
The slave; or Memoirs of Archy Moore, 
Second edition, revised by the author. 
As a mere literary work, this has scarcely an equal in the 
English language, It is remarkable for its perfection of style 
vividness of coloring, graphic delineations of character, and 
the resistless force with which it finds its way to the centre 
of the reader’s heart. 
It is valuable for the broad blaze of light, which it throws 
down into every corner: of the horrid caverns of slavery. 
Without seeming to be aware of their existence, the author 
exhibits and shows up, the utter emptiness of nearly every 
objection against abolitionism, 
‘A Baptist minister of Massachusetts, who is a native of 
Virginia, declared its decriptions to be accurate in every par- 
ticular. A gentleman who was stopping at a town in New 
Hampshire, stated in presence of a large company, that he 
had resided in every slaveholding state, in the Union, and he 
pronounced this book a perfect picture of slavery. 
CHARLES BALL. 517 pp. $1 25, 
This is a story, told by himself of a Man who lived 40 
years in Maryland, South Carolina and Georgia, as a slave, 
under various masters, and was one year in thenavy, with 
Commodore Barney, during the late war, Containing an ac- 
count of the manners and usages of theplanters and slave- 
holders of the South, a description of the condition and treat- 
ment of the slaves, with observations upon the state of mor- 
als amongst the cotton planters, and the perils and sufferings 
of a fugitive slave, who twice escaped from the cotton coun- 
try. This isa work of thrilling interest, by some considered: 
preferable to Archy Moore. 
Every abolitionist should read both of the preceding works, 
if he would understand how slavery, like a heavy mill stone, 
not only crushes the man, but grinds and man gles every 
fibre of his heart, white its victim lingers out a living death, 
THOMPSON’S LECTURES AND DEBATES. 190 
pp- 12mo, cloth. 50 
Lectures of Geoige Thompson with a full report of the 
discussion between him and Mr. Borthwick, the pro slavery 
agent, held at the royal amphitheatre, Liverpool, (Eng.) and 
which continued for six evenings with unabated interest, 
The book is enriched by an exceedingly interesting preface 
of-more than 30 pages, by Wm. L. Garrison, giving a brief 
account of Mr. ‘Thompson’s labors. The whole work gives 
us a. vivid: conception of the ease and completeness with 
which Mr, Thompson demolished the extended rampart of 
slavery, erected with gréat offortby the hired champion of 
the slaveho'ders, The speech in which he cuts up coloniza- 
tion is worth the price of the book. 
GUSTAVUS. VASSA, 254 pp. 12 mo. Cloth 62 1-2, 
The life of Obadakk Equiano, or Gustavus Vassa, the Afri-- 
can, written by himself. With two lithographic Prints. 


In one volume 


who was ‘stolen out of his own land,’ lived as a slave in: 
Pennsylvania, went several voyages to the West Indies, and’ 
to several ports in Europe, narrowly escaped death several! 
times, and passed through a great variety of wonderful 
scenes, which give his narrative an interest scarcely surpassed 
by Robinson Cruse. 

MRS, CHILD’S APPEAL. 
1-2 cts. 

An Appeal in favor of that class of Americans called Afri 
cans. By Mrs. Child, Author of the Mother’s Book, Fruga 
Housewife, &c. With two engravings. Second edition, re- 
vised by the author, 

This is an excellent work for those who have read little on 
the subject. Itis very valuable for its historical information, 
interesting anecdotes, calm reasoning, and vivid exhibitions 
of the pernicious effects of Slavery, the safety of immediate 
emancipation, and our duties in relation tothe subject. 
ANTI-SLAVERY RECORD, VOi. II. for 1836, 170 
pp. 12 mo. cloth, 31. 

This volume, besides its large number of anccdotes of 
American slavery,—illustrations of the humanity of Africo 
Americans,—-and very’ valuable articles on mobs, has one 
number devoted to extracts from official papers from \he 
West I. dies, and three numbers made up of very interesting 
answers to the following questions: ‘Could they takec are of 
themselves? “Howcan it be done?’ ‘Does the Bible sanc- 
tionslavcry ? ‘The story of the Runaway, the History of the 
slave James, the Fact with a short Commentary, are worth 
more than the price of the Volume. The third volume 
which will soon be completed, is not less interesting than 
the second. 

RIGHT AND WRONG IN BOSTON, No, 2. 90 pp. 
12 mo, neatly bound incloth. 25, 

This number is enriche:! with very affecting dialogues with 
females who had escaped from slavery: It commends itself to 
the heart of every mother, wife and daughter inthe land. 
Tts facts are valuable its style pure, its principles important, 
its appeals touching—-in short it is in all respects worthy of 
its predecessor. 

EVILS AND CURE. 20 pp. 12 mo. 4, 

The Evils of Slavery and the Care of Slavery—the first pro- 
ved by the opinions of Southerners, themselves, the last 
shown by historical evidence. By Mrs. Child. 

This isan excellent tract for distribution. The first half 
is made up of the testimony of slaveholders, (such as Jefferson, 
Patrick Henry, Randolph ®Clay, and others)to the horrors of 
slavery. Thesecond part consists of historical facts showing 
the glorious results of immediate emancipation. 

SLAVES FRIEND, VOL. I. 236 pp, small 16 mo. cloth. 
The first twelve numbers of the Slave’s Friend, bound to- 
gether. These little books are of irresistable power,—Mobs, 
political denunciations, ecclesiastical anathemas, veto mes 
sages, and commercial interests, are powerlessto prevent them 
from fastening upon the minds and hearts of children, with 
an unyielding grasp, This volume among a great variety 
of anecdotes, dialogues, &c. contains the story of Mary 
French and Susan Easton, which children always read with 
intense interest, and which they will find it hard ever to 
drive from their minds, It has 29 pictures, 

SLAVES FRIEND, VOL. II. 240 pp. small16 mo. 
cloth. 25, 

This volume, besides its great variety of shortand exceed 
ingly interesting articles, contains an account of the formation 
of a Juvenile Anti-Slavery Society, with their Constitu- 
tion, &c. The story of the Travelling Fireman, Little Mary, 
Jack the Preacher, Little Harriet, &c. render this volume very 
attractive. 

It has 25 superior engravings. 
published evey year. 
ANTI-SLAVERY RECORD, VOL. I. 174 pp. 12 mo. 
cloth. 31. 

This is made up of the monthly Records, for 1835. It is 
full of well authenticated facts and cogent arguments. With 
eleven engravings. The story of the Generous Planter, the 
statistical and other facts from the West Indies, give it a great 
value. The articles are all short, pithy, and to the point. 
THE FOUNTAIN, Little Quarto plain, 19, gilt, 25. 
A collection of passages of Scripture for every day in the 
year, together with an appropriate selection from some of the 
most popular.writers in the English language, Compiled 
by Mrs, Child, and worthy the compiler, 

VIGILANCE COMMITTEE, 84 pp. 8 vo. 

The first Annual Report of the New York Committee of 
Vigilance, for the year 1837, together with important facts 
relative to their proceedings. ‘The cause that I knew not 
I searched out.—Yea, I break the jaws of the wicked, and 
plucked the spoil out of his teeth’ ‘Go and do thou like- 
wise,’ The facts here stated, should be written with a pen of 
iron and the point of a diamond, that the heavens may be 
astonished,’ and:the inhabitants of the land become ‘horribly 
afraid.’ 

CRANDALL’S TRIAL. 62 pp, octavo, 12 1-2. 
The Trial. of Reuben Crandall, M. D, charged with pub- 
lishing seditious libels, by circulating the publications of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society, Before.the Circuit Court 
for the District of Columbia, held-at Washington April 1836, 
occupying the Court ten days. : 
All those who would like to know the. rapid strides which 
g over the bleeding liberties 
e disclosures of this book. 


216 pp. 12 mo. cloth. 37 














There will be a volume 


GODWIN ON SLAVERY. 258 pp- 12 mo. cloth. 50. 

Lectures on Slavery, by Rev Benjamin Godwin, D. D. 
The writer of this is well known by his work on atheism, 
extensively and justly admired, for its 
copious information, pure style and amiable 


» ts, . 
Rev. John Dudley, Flint River. - Seepet. His work on slavery is remarkable for its clear and 
E. V. Carter, St. Clair. methodical arrangements, its glowing. eloquence, and its abun- 


It has been said by some who have read it 


roduces. the same intense interest with a highly wrought 


work of fiction, besides having the advantage of its being @ 
description of scenesin real life, instead of being a mere fancy 
sketch, 

-- Let no one imagine that this-work isnot worthy. of circu- 
lation ‘here, because, it was first published in Great Britain. 
This would be as absurd, as to reject Baxter's Saint’s Rest, 
or the Pilgrim’s Progress, ~Gold is gold though it may be 
coined in a British mint... This- edition contains many 
notes, 








Apply to” =. THOMASEMERY, Estate 
ond Money Agent, Fourth st. East of Main, 
‘ “uF t Cin a oe 0: 





It has been generally supposed that the cold 


I. Southard; Boston. 


The foregoing descriptions, are copied from the Liberator. 


This is the life of a native African, of powerful intellect,, 
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